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ABSTRACT , , // 

A national survey of state education agencies uas 
undertaken in 1976 to ascertain policies and programs in tie area cf 
ethical-citizenship educaticn (ECE) • The ob jective of the survHsy vas 
to investigate the relationship of national public opinion in favor 
of^ moral e'ducation to 'fetate education agency attempts to develop ECE 
ptogtaffls. Forty-six states responded tp the guestionnaire^ Questions 
centered on six are^s: (1) state interest in ECE; (2) state gba-l^ in 
ECE; (3) current efforts in ECE at the state' and local levels; (Q) 
funding sources;^ (5) type of assistance fanned for ECE by the estate, 
if funding becomes available; and (6) name of person to contact for ^ 
further information. , Analysis of the £C£ data revealed 13 jcclicy 
areas shared by the majority of responding states. Ihese included 
th^t ethical/values, education must be integrated vith citizenship-\ 
education; nev developments in the behavioral sciences should be used 
in ECE curricula; and schools should ^teach tbe skills uhich enable . 
students to think and act consistently vith . American civic ethics. 
Subject areas identified as being relevant to £C£ objectives wer^ 
Values education, moral reasoning, personal development, prosx>cia:l 
education, lawtelated education, community, educaticn, 
school- community education, economic- political education, and 
consumer education. (Author /DB) ^ \^ ' 
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^ - . I ^ EDITORIAL NOTE ^ ' . 

• In this report the terms Ethical-Citizenship Education an4 Stat^ 
Education Agency are generally abbreviate'd as ECE' a;ii SEA^, respectively. 
Because of the factual Aatur^ of the survey findings, it seems likely 
thab^some readers will choose to browse, skip, or skim rather than start 
on page 1. To accoimnodate these hete-and~there readers, we U?ve cited 
the abbreviation referents at frequent intervals throughout the paper, 
n9t just at their fi]-st appearance. In some cases the abbreviation is 

not used if the term doeg nox reoccur for several pages <at which point" 

\ " • — \ 

both term and abbreviation are given de novo) . 'We realize that this is 

Editorially, unorthodox, but we trust that the -reader ~ far whose sake 

the unojrthodoxy was Introduced — will permit us this latitude. 



ABSTRACT 



, * National .opinion polls, the' policies of major 'educational , religious, 
^and civic organizations,, and recent stateme^its ^rom leader^ of manyseg- 
^ ments of oiir society all attest to the manifest public demand for schdojls 
to engage in Ethical-Citizenship Education (ECE). . . N 

In response to this climate, a survey of State, Education Agencies was*^ 
conducted to ascertain current State' ^licies and programs in ECE. Have 
^ ^ educators been alerted to the public interest in ECE? Are ^educators pre- 
pared to meet^ the. challenge of guiding yduth (and adults) towards civic, 
ethics? What are the current^ ideas and practices, if any,.in^E(J^? - 

46 Stktes responded' to the survey questions. ' The resQlting'-idata are 

divided into two parts. Part I analyzes and summarizes the finlings of 

current ECE policies, instructional pbjectives,. and programs aaon^ the 
States. Part II reports, largely without comment, the individu^m^sponses 

of each Stat(a\o the survey questions. 

Analysis of the ECE policies among 'the States (Part I) reveals J.5 



. , als^f 

broad areas, of policy fbrmation, 13 of which ^re shared -Ijy the majoTOty 
^of the responding States. The most ubiquitous policy trends include- the . 
following: ethical /values education must .be integrated with citizenship ^ 
educa^idn; new developments, in the behavioral sciences should be used in ... 
ECE curricula; and schools should teach ti\e skills which enable students 
to think and act consistently with Amferican ^Qiyic ethics. 9 program 
direct ibns related to ECE instructional Qbjectives are identified: values 
education, moral reasoning, personal development, prosociil edvfeation," 
, law-related education^ community ecftlcation, ^school-community education, 
economic-political education, and consumer education. 

The report , of the' States (Part II) reveals maijy commonly shared ECE , 
concepts""aftd practices', although the individual character of each State is 
, clear in thfeNsingular design and style of its policy statements and program 
plans. \ , * 

.The survey was carried out by Research, for Better Schools as an in- ' 
o?'T^n^''^? ^"^^T"" project, funded by the National Institute ' 

of Education. The time period of the survey. was from April to November,' " 
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. INTRODUCTION 

In a recent publication the AlalJ^ma State Department of Education 
(1974) stated: : • \ - , ' 

There has been widespread confusion and misunderstanding 
of the imperishable truths, time-tested doctrines, and 
depiocratic ideals upon which our state and nation was 
founded; and. . . ^ * 

There has in recent years also been a clearly evident 
\ • decline in^ the spirit of patriotism and disregard for 
^^eligious, moral and ethical values on the part of yoxing 
peot)ie and adults asjwell. (p. xi) ' 

Similar pqlicy statements have been issued by mo^of the State 
Education Agencies (SEAs) of the nation as they .consider recent developments 
in what this report calls Ethical-Citizenship Education (ECE) • Since 1970 
educators have" increasingly attended to what many describe as a crisis in 
'American character: the^ absence of values as a guide f^r persona? behavior 
in both public and private life. / 

«r * • 

' Responding to mounting evidence of v^ues and citizenship deficiencies 
in students (Bayh, 1975; Marvin, Connolly, McCann, Temkin, & Henning, 1976; 
Sorasiak, Thomas, & Balet, 19,76; Toolan, 1975), SEAs have readdressed ,the - 
procedures and format of both valu'es education and- citizenship education in 
the schools. Research and development in values education and citizenship 
education are being conducted in regional etJlicational laboratories, univer- 
sities, and SEAs. Programmatic appjroaches to devteloping competent, respon- 
sible citizens are bei^ng studied or carried out in almost every State in 
the nation. ' - 

The popular man^te fOr public education to intervene in this crisis ' 
of Chirac ter^ in ^ouAnd adults is 'also growing. Public opinion polls 
indicate thaLt 67% of Americans' feel that the schools should share responsi- 
bility for the ethical behavior of-chrildren (Gallup, 1976); two of "the most 
influential educational associations in the country have asserted the need 
for ECE ih'the schools (Hill & l^allace, 1976); and a majority of /states 



are now engaged in polling local school ^and community sentiment regarding 
ECE in the schools, ' * * " 

How can schools most effectively intervene iii treating the 'values and 
citizensh-ip needs of youth and adults? Tl\e present paper grew out of the 
belief that a study, of the policies, instructional objectives, and programs 
in^ECE among the States would shed light on the purpose and methods of 
relevant educational treatments'. The\study includes a survey encompassing 
data from 46 respondent SEAs^ augmented by extensive literature and persona 
statements provided by key educators in the. States, 

Part I analyzes and summarizes the findings of a nat,ional survey of 
'cufrept ECE policies, instructional objectives, and programs. 

Part II reports on the responses of each State to the survey questions 
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^ . • . PART I 

: ' . 

CURRENT POLr^IES',. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES, AND PROGRAMS IN 
ETHICAL-CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION (ECE) IN THE UNITED STATES 

\ \» ' Procedure 

- Forty7&ix State/ Education Agencies (SEAs) responded to our survey * 
ECE policies, Instructional objectives, and programs. The respondents, 
either S^tate Superintendents of Education or individuals designated by 
fhe Superintendents, provided information on their* State's interests, 
policies, and programs related to ECE. The interfiling period was from 
April 1976 to November 1976, and this time frame must be borne in mind 
with regard to the re§orting^f State activities as in operation or pro- 
jected. ' 

^In an initial telephone interview, the respondents were asked fivp 
questions.* A follow-up letter repeated the questions ^nd requested a 
written reply. The majority ofJSrta^es supplied not only written replies 
but also written or printed copies of State educational g9als, curriculum 
guides, and^ other data, including curricula, in the ECE area. The* five 
questions were: ' * 

• What are the State interests, needs, and goals in the general 

• ECE arefi^ * * 

• What types of programs are currently being recommfended^by the 
State to implement ECE? ^. 

\ • What type of assis^tance wo^ld State qr local programs find 

useful in developing or iipplementing ECE? 

* ^ * r 

* • What are the fundii^g sources for current ECE efforts?*' 

• What ECE exemplary pi^ograms are currently in operation af* 
a local or State level?' 



, . 1^ Educational" Concept of Ethlcal-Cltlzenshlp Education (ECE) 

State respondents were t;old that the National Institute of 
Educatloik was Interested In learning the range of State policies and, 
progranis. relating* to 'each'State* s Interpretation of moral, ethical, 
values, and* citizenship education. The ECE rubric was Explained as '^a 
temporary organizing term to elicit information about educational efforts 
that convey coijpepts and develop skills in the related areas of ^ethical/ 
citizenship/values education. ' , , - 

Respondents w^e comfortable with this explanation and volunteered 
information willingly ai^d fully. }: 



Background 



By and large, the State ECE policies listedtbelow were *estabjg.slied 
after- 1970. Thirty-one States began major revisions in- ECE programs 
following 1970,^ and more States are' currently considering them. These 
revisions have obvious Implications for instructional^ objectives and 
programs. * ' ^ o> ^' 

A reading of recent State goals, policies, and curriculum guides 
related to ECE reveal three chief reasons for the post-1970 revisions: 

• • Moral ideas , .ethiqal codes of conduct, and ^citizenship 

practices are either absent or inoperative among" individuals 
of every;; generation in' our country. The magnitude of this 
deficiency call^ for intervention by pu'blic education. 



• In recent years educators and social scientists have developed a 
treatments for the development of skills essential to ethical- 



• Alabama, Qalifornia, Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois,' Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
New York, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi', Nebraska, 
Nprth Carolina^ North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, South Caro^n^ Texas, Utah, Virginia, Vermont, Washington, W^st 
Virginia, yii^ons in, and Wyoming ♦ ^ \ 
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citizenship practices. ^Revised instructibnal goals and new cur- 
riculinn guides help dissemipate these' skill-development innova- 
tions to schools. 

nstl 
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The^concrete Values of the democratic institutions of our country 
(e.g., liberty, equality, rationality) are still valid, but the*' \ 
traditional techniques us€»d to teach them are no longer adequate" ' 
for contemporary -needs. » Concrete values must^be reemplv.asized in^ 
a mariner that will satisfy contemporary cognitive styles' of 
learning, multiethnic referents,^ and current (and anticipated) , 
conditions. • ^ . ' » ' * 

Ethical-Citizenship Education (ECE) ^ ^ ^ 

^ , ' Policies Among the States ' ' . . 

. . ^he survey kdentifi^d 15 broad ari^^ of policy focus among State 
Education Agenciefe (SEAs) (Table l)l ^ - . 

1 . ^ A ^lar^e n^kj^rity ofi States (^0) baye developed -of are developing . 
guidei^B^ for ethifcal/'moral/values ^dpcation which d^w upon recent 

. develo^nts^ the Social gaiences. , ^ . ^' / ; 

2. larg^ -fiS^otJty o^ States '(42) seek to integrate valujes ' ' ' ^ 
"'education with- citizepshi^-eWation^^gMrricula in order to, provide , ^ 

students with values that guidkj^J^tiz^^ip practice. ... 

3. A lar^e majority of States (43) Veek t^ develop citizenship 
•education curricula which develop in students ^t(ie sicills neces$^y for 
^ lifelong competence in society. * • 

' ^ \ \ ' ^ • \ \ • 

4. All respondlikg^Stajies (4*6) plan to integrateVil' concrete Valuea 

and principles^ identified with the' history of " democratic iiT^tutibns in 
the United States into any aew ECE' efforts.. " . . •/ * ' . - 

5. The majority of States <26*)'^perc^ve the j^nited. States citizenry ^ 
-as'-beirig critically corifused with regard to lethics/mbrals/values. .They * 

3ee public education as the prime vehic]jS||^ taring reneweci clarity* 



^ \ 6. The majority -of^States* ('27) feel' that yonth and adplts must' 
cojmnunicate theit values, interests, and concerijs to each other i^i- order * 
to create an intergenerational mutual ground for respeVt and Qooperatlo^. 

•Tfiey seek to institute educational treatment's that link school and com- 
. munity in common^ 4)rdgrams. 

7. IJany States (21) see .a need for public consensus Xo facilitate 
' effective development of ECE programs. They seek to coordinate opinion 

through. special study commiasions composed of community members. 

8. A large majority of ,S'tates^(38) feel that ECE shoyld be carried 
^ut within existing academic disciplines, such as social sciences, Ian- 
guage arts, and health, sciences. They believe tha't efforts in ^curriculum 
development and' teacher-training should be conducted under the leadership 
.of educators wi-thin these ^disciplines. 

9. Th,e majority of States (34) have articulated educational goals 
which can direct teachers and administrators in ECE research programs at 

the local school level;" , • • ' ' 

/ ■ . . •■ ^ . ■ 

10. The majority of States (26) find it desirable to guide teachers 
in their selection of ECE teaching^s^Cteef^gles in prder to insure effective 
instruction. These States see the preparation of curriculum guides and'" 
other informational documents by the SEA as >a prime m^ans of suot»- guidance. 

11. The majority of States (37) explicitly 'recognize th^ existence^oif.x^ 
pluralistic and multiethnic ct)nce.rns in 'the design of any Sfatewi^e ECET plan.] • 

12^ The majority States (36\ feel that^ the SEA should play a leadery^ 
ship^rblein provicfing information, guidance for program development, teacher- 
training support > and curriculum guidelines to local educational agencies. 

13. Many States (23)* recognize that the SEA cah^'only recommend policies' 
"and procedures to local educational agenices and that the' latter should take 
•the initiat4jre for f?he direction ECE takes in their communities. } 

14. The majority of States (26) recognize the traditional -and continu- 
ing proprietary domain of the family and religion in the care of ethics/morals/ 
values, while asserting the need for careful intervention by public education. 



15^ Manjf States .(17) feel that effectivyECE must involve inter- 
discijUinary cooperation within the school, y4nd interagency cooperation 
among the social ^ervices withirt the larger^ cqmmunity. They recognize 
that ECE, with empTiasis' on the practice oj^ ethically /morally informed 
citizenship, requires learning opportunities fend adult guidance that' no ^ 
one school, disciplitie, or community '^ag^.ncy cati prpvide. 

Ethical-Cit4.^na(iri^>E^^ (ECE) 
lnstructi6nal Objec^fves among the States . • • 

\ ' 

Six broad areas of instructional objectives can be inferred from the 

State policies, eduftl^feloTfarr goals, and curriculum guides related to ECfi: 

1. Involve, students in an active values exploration and analysis in 
school and community settings so that they may become practiced in the 
conduct of an ethical life guided by persoilal values. 

2. Develop attitudes and competencies which will insure students' ^ 
use of rational discourse and decision-making in dealin^^ith conflicts 
and problems. ^ , . . 

* 3. Develop students' understanding , of their interdependence in 
society and ^ the interpersonal skills needed for effective and etfhical 
Social Interaction. ' \ - 

\ ^ \ ^ 

4. Develop students* appreciation of, understanding of , and compe- 
tencies in the sciences and arts which enable management of the human 
condition. ^ . , ' * - ^ 

^ - ' . 

5. Help studentsr-to see that democracy requires their particlpltion 

in order to make it work, and develop the skills and dispositions for 
cooperative action* , - ' 

6. Educate. students about facts, principles, concrete values 
(^•8»> Ijjerty, equality), and history of "the democratic system in the 
United St^^^^' and enable them to compare that democratic system with 
other systems of government. i j ^* 



Table ,1, 

' MAJOR -TRENDS? IN ETHICAL-CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION POLICIES 
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Ethlcal-Cltlzenshlp Educations (EGEX . ' ' * - * 
Programs among the States . ' i' 

Nine major program directions among* the States are used tp implement 
the EjCE instructional objectives (Tabl^ 2). They are of two major types:' 

• Skill-development programs in the competenc±es associated 
with^ ethical/citizenship practices^- ' . ' 

• Skill-utilization programs in which the competencies apd 
practices associated ^ith ECE ate ^.pplied in environmental 
situations. " « ♦ 

Programs of tfie first type often lead to th6 ability to- perform in 
programs of the secpnd type. ^ ' 

Skill-Developmefit Programs 

1. Values Education 

Values education can be divided Into twa major generic categories 
(a )^ developing the skills for forming personal value^ applying values^ 
behavior, and idept;Lfying values in others;^ and (b) transmitting concrete 
values which have been present in the course of United States and world 
history and which can he considered fundamental to a responsible life in 
society. , ' 

(a) Values skills. Values-skills education is skill development 
in^forming, clarifying, applying, and identifying values in s.tudents^ 
social roles. Leading educators in this field include Simon, Raths,'and 
Rokeach. 



Teacher-training in valoes-fikllls curricula' is presently carried 
out in 38 Statea. . , - 

I (b) Concrete values . Concrete-values . education focuses^n those 
values, (e.g.'*, liBerty, equality) which are held to be necessary fSlthe 
understanding and practice of every citizen. The chief method of instruc- 
tion has been the didactic, through the use of moral stories in English 
and social studies classes. . J . ' 
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' Table 2 . • ' 

MAJOR TRENDS IN ETHICALCITIZENSHIP, EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
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California ha&. published an 'extensive curriculum guide and 
. blbliogi*aphy offering grades 1-14 lesson ide^s ^n the teaching of concrete 
values' (Los Angeles City Schools, 1966). ' . • , 

/ > . ' ' ■' , . ♦ * ■ 

Indiana and Nebraska have recently published Bicentennial curricula 

.in social studies which stress Concrete values of the, American tradition as 
portrayed in selectidd readings (John^ Harold, telephone interview, 1976*; 
Nebraska Department of Education, 1975)., ' _ ^ ^ 

; 2 . Moral Reasoning - . . 

Programs ir^ mpraL reasoning are str^ctured^ on the stages of. cogni- 

tive-^affeoTive moral development; most are based on Kohlberg' s work* 

\ . ' \ ' ^ ' - ^ ' ' ^ . 

Resedlrch and development in this area are closely followed in 

Minnesota, which has published art impressive document on developmental - 

^ . < 

education (Minnesota Department of Education, 1976). 

Ten Stated now have programs in moral reasoning; Connecticut, » 
"Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mini^^sota, Nebtaska,. Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, and Vernibnt. 

3. Pei:8onal Development ' ^ , 

* Programs in this category uge a competency-based series of experi- 
ences to focus on many dimensions of the person, with the goal of making 
Students Responsible, .self-actualizing decielon-makers. Students are 
proyided^ with performance-based activities both within th.e schooif and in 
praqticum situations in.ordef^to stimulate a lifelong disposition fqr 
self-deverof)ment as an ethical, responsible citizen. Such programs include 
classes in cognitive, affective, interpersonal, ahd sS^ial skills. ^Repre- 
se^a^tiv^ State programs dre discussed* below. 

Delibergtte psychological eddoatlon (Minnesota). Bas^d oh 
Sprin^hall'^ work on thfe relationship of cognitive development to the 
lear'ning of social i^ole-taking in adolescence, deliberate psychological - 
education involves adolescent girls in a series of classroom experiences 
in building interpersonal relations, building communications skills. 
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raising consciousness of the issues of f eminfnity and changing overt ^ 
behavior of class members in a significant manner (Minnesota 'Department of 
Education, 19^6, pp. 52-57). This program applies algorithms of skill 
development ^aad-ag^ica tie-in a phased series of modules which £ocus -cm 
cognitive, aS^fectiveT^d 'psytihDphys^^ development'.' ^< , x ^ 

Family therapy (West Virginia) . West^ Virginia is representative* * 

of 'several States Which, have^imp lamented Alfred 'Adler's ideas of "natural 

consequence" education for families of delincjlJ^ent youths Initiated by the 

counseling staff of a school, such family therapy need ^not bfe restricted 

to /lelinquent youth, although they are the primary target- The chief 

theoretical source for such programs is the l^ook Childreft of Challenge 

(Dreikurs & Soltz/ 1964) . . ^ ' > ' ^ ^ ^ 

/ - \/ 

Self-enhancing education (North Dakota). Tiiis~K-l2 ^ririculum 
developed by North Dakota fostJ^rs skills in deciaioij-making, -values clari- 
fication, and interpersonal relations. It seek^'to develop balanced, 

h ' } ' ' ' ' 

competent, self-actualizing ^tudentQ who are responsive to the needs of 
self and others, <j * 

*^ Life-skills educatiori (North Caroliyik), 'This K-12 curriculum, 

developed by the health sciences division « the North Carolina SEA, 

enables growth in cognitive, affective, intdxpersonal , and'^social skills, 

. . ^ 

The curriculum guides pay attention to the developmental sta'ges oS g:;owth 

related to the skills (North Carolina Department of Public Inst r^ict ion, 

1976). : . ^ 

4. Prosocial Behavioral Training^ ' .'• ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Programs in this category ap^ly the principles of behavior modifi- 
cation in their choice of learning settings- and methods of instruction. 
While theoretically ofvbenefi? to arw student, the programs concentrate' ' 
on delinquent yout^h, ^ ^ ' 

Missdnri's "character education** program is an exemplary model of. 
prosocial behavioral training; Louisiana a'nd Colorado also hav^^uch programs 



5. Law-Related Education ' \ 

< This- category includes the didactic study of- tfie institutioh^ of 

the United States^ government and legal system; it also offers extensive ' 
opportunities for visitation, simulation, and practicum, experience in the ^ 
processes of government. The curriculum is ^ainly directed at the secondary 
school^le^/els. Slj:ills in decision-making,^ practices of ethical citizenship, 
and rational discourse are among the competencies developed in this growing 
\ mode. -A 

Generally, SEA sobial studies divisions promote such* programs . 
The American Bar Association has been active^ in seeking State adoption of 
^law-related education. 

"^■^ 

Cur3:ently, 10 States have extensive law-related education programs: 
Georgia, Loiiisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Carolina, 
• Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. ' ' x 

SkilB^Utatlization Programs ' * ' 




6* Community Education ' • 

Community education grpgrams, such^s those included in the 

Illinois Resins ibili?ty. Education, stress service by youth in public and 

-4 • . / ^ . • 

private community service agencies. 

\ * I ^ r 

Commbnity-betterment pirograms, and the formation of community 
agencies composed of students, parents, and school staff, exist in many 
States 'Independent of SEA planning. '* . . * 

In Louisiana the concept of service by youth is carried out through 
ra transgenerational , effort qf paren£, youth, teacher, administrator, and 
social service worker to deal with community crises 

— -In Kentucky, community education was a central concept in its 
aracter Education design of 1951-1954, one. of the .first post-World War II 
ECE efforts^ (Kentucky Depar;iiment of Education, 1954^. ^ . 
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» ' • ' School-Cdtnm'unlty Education . 

. School-community education programs often convene within the school 
•The objecUve is to involve parents, students , teacher6, and administrators 
in study, .discussion^ and ^mutual skill-learjiing/feTat^d to citizenship 



issues. Progr^ often reach iato thfe communjiy, under the leadership of a 

school district, in order to prov^ideSdult community education 
which -allows both'youth>id aatlel'^^^^ in the; discussion'^iid 

analysis of values, ^enf-led. clashes in schools, and the'use of parents^ 
as school counselors, are^also 'part of the progf^. 

Idaho; Loui&iana, and Pennsylvania h^ve exemplary programs in 
school-community education. ' ^ - ' > ^ ' « 

8* Economic-Political Practicum Education \ \* 

The programs in^this category place students in public or private • 

'institutions so that they.mky exercise the skills and become i-nformed in 
the practices of public life. r- 

School-practicum programs . .Most often these are internship pro^ » 
grams where students spend one semester of the school year Working with 
personnel outside the classroom, e.g.. State educati?on administrators or 
.executives in business, industry, and governmei^^Pennsylvania) . . 

Work-Stud y programs . > Work-study programs iii^olve the economic' 
.componefTts of social studies ancjL business education. Students are given 
cradit for work experience in a field that may'becomea career, with the 
purpose of giving them practice in the .skills and 'knowledge whicji lead to 
that c^areer. An important aspect o'f work-study programs is- the "eounseling 
support 'by both the employer ^nd the school career counselor, who proWte 
evaluation of the functions and valyes of a particular wo^ area in the ■ 
larger society. ' , _ . . ^ 



9. Consumer Education . 

Programs in this category help students develop: skills for ^ ^ 
effective membership in society; knowledge and* competence in the rights / 
and ^responsibilities of citizenship; and, particularly, the knowledge and 
skills involved in being a o&apetent consufder ^n the marketplace. 

Consumer educ^j^i^ can beVonSldered a skill-utilization, program' 
in fts application o*f decision-maxing and planning skills to a content 
^^a: the goods and services of society.' Practical problem-solving 
activities often give students actual, marketplace experiences.^ The ethical 
and moral aspects of consumer educa^tion include study of and participation 
in consumer-advocacy agencies which stipulate and monitor ethical practices 
in business, and study of and participation in governmental agencies which 
regulate .the production and distr j|j|||^ion of goods and services. 

Kansas and North Dakota^^h^e exemplary programs in consumer 
education. . ' ' 
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• ■ ' PART II ' ' . • , 

REPORT OF IHE STATES 

Organization of Data 
The State replies to* the survey are categorized as follows; 
1,. -State interest in ECE;. 

l.^^tate goals in ECE;w . * * - * / . 



3/ Current efforts in ECE at the State and local, levels ; 
^4.' Funding sources-^or' State and Xocalueff orts in,gCE: • 

' I • ■\ - • '-^ ■ ■ 

5. Type of assistanisi planned for BCE^y tl;p State (if-* funds 
become available) ; \ ' \ 

6. Contact persoti, position^- address^ • telephone. 



Thus, the numbering of the respons^lseported for each Sjrate parallel and 
refer to the -numbering of the content categories in/ the above outline. , 
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Findings 



Alabama Is Interested In developing ethics and values programs 
Its schools, and the State Education Agency (SEA) , has published 
'K-12 guide for teaching this coatant. . • ^ 

The Introduction to the guide •stat^fs: 

. , Whereas, there has been widespread confusion and mis- 
/ understanding of the imperishable truths, time-tested 
u doctrines, and democratic Ideals upon which our state 
and nation were 'founded; and 

Whereas, thete has in recent years also been a clearly 
evident decline' fn^ the spitlt of patriotism and dls- 
regard for religious, moral and. ethical values on the ^ 
part of young people- and adults as well; and . ^ 



WUerieas, ^ Alabama^ has never formulated a statewide 
. prograin^for teaching morals and religion in putflicy? 
^schools,; , • ■ . * ' \ 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved that the State Board 
^ of Education hereby authorizes, the' prep'aratlon o^ a 
^genetal handbook and. related curriculum materials to 
J be used in' such instrudtion. (Alabama State Depart- 
<^ ment o^fif^ducatfion, 1974, p. xi) 



The guide sets learning objectives and* suggests Instruct lonaX 
"Txrategies in nine^ domains seen as vital to ethlcal/mor^l 
education: , ^ 

• Developing a positive self-^qoncept ^ 

• . Respect for others ^ 

I ^ ' ' ' * / 

• - Dignity and value of; work ♦ 

\m Improving citizenship education andj patriotism 

• ' Developing '^&Bd sportsmanship 

• Respect for piMvate^nd public property *. 
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• Respect for law and order \ 

• Honesty . . 
Reverence 

An important aspect of the new guidelines is the role of 
teachers. The first chapter defines. the role of teachers in 
regard to ethical/moral values not only in the classroom but in 
the community and in tiieir personal life: i^pnly as values increase 
the teacher J s capacity to make mature persqnal adjustments to 
society can h§ begin to help his students develop t'heir own values" 
(p. 3). . ^ 



The guide takes a progressive approach to instructional strategies, 
recognizing new educational trends. In the discussion of improving 
cit^izenship education and patri6tism, the difference between the 
"old" and the "new" citizenship educatiori is defined: 

' In the study of (The Bill of Rights, The Declaration 
o*f Independence, The Constitution of the United States, 
•^The- Alabama Constitution), the difference between the 
ola and ^the new approaclies to citizenship education ' 
and the recognition lies in the fiact that [sic ] : 
(1) democracy is a process and not* simply a body of 
knowledge; (2) the^ knowledge fundamental tq .under- > 
standing the implications of democratic decisions in 
today's world must .draw from all disciplines, not jnst- 
social sciences; (3) rational thougtitNcrocess refleclf- 
ing commitment to logic and sfclentif icjmodes of inquiry 
and analysis will ^ lead, more dependably^to the^ develop- 
ment of social 4nd political coheslveness than will be ^ 
the case with traditional programs which emphasize ^ ~ 
'memorization of ^factual materials in isol^ion from^ 
♦the concepts and generalizaJtions which give them • ' , 
meaning; and (4) the values that' guide behavior in 
. responsible ways, when really needed i are better based 
on a personal discovery' of the validity of substantive 
values through involvement-type learning activities 
rather tharl an indoctrinated value system. (p. 22) 
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Current efforts to promulgate ^hical/mo^l education include 
dissemination of the guide described above • .The middlfe school 
level will be the initial .focus for special programs .1^ As the 
local schools have great autonomy In selecting curricula, the, 
SEA can only suggest programs • 

No special funSs for Ethical-Citizenship Education now exist. 

If funds were available/ they would be used for professional- 
develo'^ment programs for teachers and technical assistance for 
implementing new teaching approaches. Xhe SEA would take 
^leadership in such Statewide efforts. 

LeRoy Brown 
Special Consultant 

Alabama State De'partment of^ Education 
304 Dexter Avenue, Suite 3B ^" * 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 
(205) 832-3279 " ' 

. . - ; ' . 



Alaska feels a need for and, has an interest in introducing 
Ethical-Citizenship Education (ECE) . Training in responsible 
citizenship is regarded as one of the two basic State goals of 
education. (The second goal is adequate preparation for voca- 
tional and leisure activities.)' The policy in ECE is based on 
the assumption that students must learn to define and implement 
personally meaningful values in life, values ^whlch may differ 
from those of previous generations. Thus, skills of values 
clarif icat;Lon and values actualization are stressed in educar 
tional recommendations.. 

The Alaska goals in the ECE area are reflected in the following 
^responses: 
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• Question: Is ECE an area cff need and interest? 

• Answer: Tioral/cifciz^ship education is^a need and interest 
fdr schools in AJbaska. The misdirection of many of our ' 
young people in the responsibilities of citiz'enship points 
out that need. Lack of adequate information on basic con- 

• cepts which underlie our society, and the seeming inability 
of our citizens to make valid Interpretations about societal 
influences, -dictate need also. Seemingly, many of our citi- 
zens have not been helped to, evaluate their own moral convic- 
tions and place them in context of the society aa a whole. 
It appears," therefore, that organized education should be 
in a position to provid^e assistance in the formulation and 
validation of individual .^oral values and understandings. 
(Vern Williams, personal dpmmuniQation, May 10, 1976) 

• Question:. What type of educati/nal programs should, be 
recommended for ECE? 

• Answer: Citizenship education should be both theoretical 
and^'practiclr. It is a.mu^t that students understand the* 
basic precepts for functioning in our« society. It is also 
a must that ,they are given the opportunity of experiencing 
those^ activities which will reinforce* and broaden their 
understandings of the mann'fer, in which our society moves 
and develops. 

Moral edijication should not be the process bf imposing thia 
teacher *s, or school's, morals on the. student. There must 
be' a caref uMy developed process for assisting students in 
defining and developing, their own moral concepts in harmony 
with the 'rest of society. Values clarification and other 
techniques should be used for accomplishing this objective. 
(Vern Williams, personal communication. May 10, 197j6) 

Wh^e there are ECE components in spme schools in the State, 
there is not yet ,a complete, proven program. Current efforts 
tnclude programs in values clarification and decisioij-making. 

No special funds for ECE now exist. 

If funds were available, they would be used to develop, implement', 
and'disseminate-a model program throughout the State. Technical 
assistance from*outside sources would be sought in these efforts. 
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. 6.^ Vern Williams 
* Coordinator 
Learner Assistance 
Alaska Department of Education 
Division of Educational Program Support 
Pouch F - State (if fice Building 
Juneau, Alaska 99811 
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1. Arizona has a strong interest in Ethical-Citizenship Education 
(ECE), while recognizing thatmb^l teaching is often considered 
to be the province of the family -and religion. The Superintendent 
favors ECE which tdaches the competencies of an ethically informed 
citizenship. She calls such eciucation the new "3 R's".~ rights, 
respect,, and responsibilities. 

The respondent stresses the importance of a nationally cobrdinated 

effort in addressing* ethical/citizenship concerns. The current 

# 

assessment of social problems indicates that natfional morality is 
a vital issue and that rising crime -calls for a focus on morality 
and citizenship education. He quotes Henry Hazlitt: "Social 
cooperation is the heart of morality and morality is -essential to 
the very existence of human society." 

2. The State Education Agency has adopted as a major goal that every 
student^ in Arizona shall ha^e equal opportunity to understand the 

, essentials, sources^ and history of the United Stateis Constitution 
and the Arizona Constitution and to understand the principles and 
ideals of our American institutions. 



In consid^ering education in ethics/morality, the spokesman^ 
suggests a plan which any school system might follow to determine 
its content and s<:ope. 
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• Conduct systematic inquiry by rational rules. . It is 
suggested that questions be ranked and submitted to the 
educational community, e.g., teachers and local administra- 

r 

tors, for a representative sampling of current thought in 
this area. 

. • If the inquiry is sponsored by imputable academic organiza- 
tip^ns (e.g., the National Institute of Educat:j,on, Council of. 
Chief State School Officers, National Education Association), 
' the resulting information would tie a basis for acceptance by 
the* educatipnal community as a whole, 

• Upon acceptance by the educational community, a study could 

begin for developing criteria for .an ECE course (paraphrased 

from Fred Sughrue, personal communication. May 10, 1976)., 

t 

3. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is currently 
engaged in developing a long-raq^e program to teach ECE in 

i 

Arizona schools* 
oAmong the current activities are: « 

• Preparation qf a 3 R*s (rights, i^espect, responsibilities) 
needs-ass'essment survey to. be distributed t6 all Arizona 
school districts wishing t^o participate; ^ 

. • Preparatioa-of a "cookbopk" containing a potpourri of 

..about 200 activities pertaining to the 3^R*s which ^ * 

districts' may wish to implemeiVt^; 

• Collection bf an assortment of taped co}|versations ' from' 
, a^^posia on 3 education held throughout the State in 

which R^rticidjll^ identify and explain the ogeration of 
25 exemplary 3^H projects already existing in the State 
^..-^^^tena Department of Education, 19*76). 

4. No special funds for ECE now exist. 
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•» 5. li funds were available, they would be used to further the current 
% \ ^needs assessment, disseminate existing exemplary models Statewide,, 
" ^ 'and establish new programs in 3 R's education. 

6. Carolyn Warner ' ^, Fred J. Sughr^ie 

State ^Superintendent of Public Deputy Associate Superintendent 

Instruction . . rn j 

Division of Curriculum and 

Arizona Department of Education Instruction 

1535 -West Jefferson Arizona Department of Education 

Phoenix, Arizona 85007 1535 West Jefferson 

(602)" 271-4361 ' . Phoenix, Arizona. 85007 

*. - , . (602) 271-4361 



California 



In the past several years California has been ihvolyed in developing 
guidd^iines for moral and civic education in elementary and 'secondary 
grades. The State Education Agency (SEA) has published a handbook 
which presents the legal State mandate requiring instruction in the 
Ethftal-Citizenshi^ Eciucation (ECE) area and outlines topical areas 
and objectives to be included in moral, civic, aVid religious educa- 
tion in the public schools (California Department of Education, 
1973). The legal responsibility of school. personnel in the ECE 
domain is articulated in the California Educatd^on Code, Section 
13556.5, which prescribes tfie duty of teachers concerning the in- 
struction of pupils in morals, manners, anii citizenship: 

Each teacher shall endeavor to impress upon the minds 
of the pupils the principles of morality, truth, 
^jii^tice, patriotism, and a, true comprehension of the 
rights, duties and dignity of American ^citizenship, 
.including kindness toward domestic .pets and the"^ humane 
* treatment of living creatures, to teach them to avoid 
, idleness, profanity, and falsehood, and to instruct 
, ' them in manners and morals and the principles of ^a. 
free government, (cited in California Statfe Board of 
Education, 1973, p» L) . 
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IK The ECE goals are divided into three domains: Moral Valuls, 

Citizenship, and Religion, Under each domain, the handbook 

describes the relevant educational law and the instructional 
objectives to be realized. 

In the domain of Moral Values th^e following topids organize 
instructional objectives: 

• Morality 

Fundamental moral values 
Respect for difference 
Significance of religion 

• Truth 

Search for truth ^ • 
^ On indpctrinatior^ ^ 

• Justice 

• Patriotism . ' , \' 

Love for country and loyalty to it ' 
'Religious arid ethical commitments 

. • Self-esteem * . • ^ 

^ • Integrity , ^ ' ^ ^ 

• Empathy 

• ' Exemplary conduct ^ \ ' 

• Moral interaction ahd^ ethical reflection 

" In the classroom 

.Throughout the school - « 

• Capacity to recognize values 

Respect for the family and other 'groups 
Respect for property . 
Reliabj^lity , 
Respect for law 



I 
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In the domain of Citizenship the following topics organize 

instructional objectives: « 

* * 

• Instruction in democratic values and principles ' 

• Promotion of knowledge of Constitutional Government ^ 

• Provision of a democratic school^ environment * " 
Critical inquiry 
Free* expression ' , ' 
Fair application of rules ^ 
Property and privacy , ' 
'Participatioil and repr'esentatioi^ 

X" ■ . • 

In the domainA>f Religion the following topics organise instruc-^ . 

tional object\Lves: . . - • ^ 

♦ " * « — ^ 

^ • Teaching abou^t religion in America . ' - 

' ' • World religions * . ' » 

• Classical religious texts 

The approach to religion in the f public schools l!s^ nondenomina tional , ^ 
and there 'is no hesitation in teaching this .topic , (although a 
legal and logical distinction exists between teaching about, * 
' religion and practicing rejigion) . . An effort is made to pfovide 

, students with a knowledge of the dominant world religions and to 
foster sensitivity to and understanding of religious philosophy. 
Instructional objectives include the need , for factual accur^acy, 
' • ' empathy, and avoidance of ridicule and^icejudice in dealing, with 

i^eligions.^ . ' \ " 

> * ^ • • * 

3. There are several SEA, efforts that touch on ECE. The RISE .program 
in secondary education provides students with learning opportuni- 
ties to devfelop^the valuing and decision-making*" skills critical to 
t ^ ethical^ moral, and civic life in t^iejlbmmi^nity (California* State 

•••( Department of Education, 19?5>/ In social studies and health 
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education, the SEA has tdken i^eadership in the' development oi 
instructional objectives, ^program development, , and technical 
assistance in the ECE area. ' ' ' . 

At the local level, scores of^lnnovativez-^ogr'ams are; in opera- 
tion which implement^ Values educatiSn Sim participatory .forms of 



rg and school government. 



While there are no "models" for ECE, many schopl 'districts have 
components of ethics, citizenship, and religious education whjjch 
could form the basis ^of a mode! approach.^ , 

4. The various ESEA Titles support programs that include responsi- 
bility-.training and values education, ,v 

5,, If further, funds were available, ^vthey would be used to further 
<^ ' ' * \ . , „ 

current efforts in the development ^ of uEGE guidelines and progrsims 



for teachers arid tx) provide tecKnical assistance for schools, 

Patricia Hill V ' ^ . ' . . " 

Consultant - 

Division of Health Education ^ 
* * / 

California Department of Education 
721 Capitpl Mall . . ' ' 

Sacramento, California 95814 ' , / . • ' ' ^ 

(916) 322-4470 
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1. Ethical-Citizenship Education (ECE) has not beenAdentif ied as a 
major concern, according to a review of the* State's .educational 
literature, accountability reports, and various needs assessments 
and surveys conducted during the past few*years. One related, 
concern is the perceived need to sttengthea the e'ducational liaison 
between correctional institutions ^nd pul^lic schools, since it Is 
felt that /many ,youpg persons become repeat offenders because they 
are not 'adequately assisted in their return to school. 
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The State Educati^oh Agency established (1971) the following 
performance objectives .relevant to ECE: 

(1) All students shall show evidence of a self-concept 
which recogni':5es their individual strengths and 
weaknesses and a realistic understanding of the 
strengths and weaknesses of others; ^ 

(2) Students shall^ show evidence of*a'n increasing 
appreciation of their own abilities without in- 
fringing oa the rights of others; 

(3) All students shall acquire levels of knowledge of 
home, community, nation, and world which enable 
them to function in a manner appropriate to their 
age arid environment; 

^^-^ . \ , 

(4) .All students shall demonstrate proficiency in 
operating in a democratic situation in a manner 
appropriate to their age and ability; 

(5) Students should demonstrate increasing understanding 
)f and appreciation for the democratic process; 

(6) ' All students shall exhibit codes of behavior 
acceptable in society; 




(7) Students shall^ demonstrate increasing acceptance 
of\the responsibility for desirable conduct and 
seif-discipline ; 

students ^all demonstrate a -knowledge of and 
applreciation/f or aVdemocratic form of government; 



Students ^hall ^demonstrate an increasing competence. 

particlpat* in ;the democratic decision-making 
^rocess/ (cited in Colorado Department o^ Educa- 
tion 19(73, p,. 42^) 



this document, the, source of much of this paper's information, deserved a 
fuller explanation than merely a. bibliographic listing. The reference is 
to State Goals for ^ElemeirtTary and Secondary EducAtioiu which was published 
by the' State Education Accountability Depository, a program of the federally 
funded Cooperative Accountability Project (CAP), which terminated in 1976. 
In ad^tion to Colorado^^ where CAP was administered, cooperating States were 
Flori^, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The 
referenced publication, reporting on a survey of State Education Agencies, 
contains the educational goals of 42 States. . . 
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, J 3. A plan Is currently being drafted to create »a program for assisting 
young juvenile offenders in'making the transition from correctional 
^ institutions to the public schools. Although no other special 

programs, exist that could be included under the ECE rubric, State 
goals touching on it are realized through standard curriculum areas 
such as social studies', English, etc.-- 

4. No special funds for ECE now exist. 

. 5. No comment. » - ^ - 

6. Roger Neppl , ^ ( 

■Director \ * * 

Colorado Department of Education ^ 
/state Office Building 

Denver, Colorado 80203 * 
. ^ (303) 892-2212 , ^ ^ 

Connecticut , ' c mJ^ 

' — : ^ ^ 

1. ^ The respondent expressed a definite 'interest in Ethical-Cifeizenship 

Education (ECE). Active in the State's development of social ^ 
studies curricula since 1961, he developed a framework for curric- 
ulum development in social studies emphasizing mopal reasoning. 
l?he framework relies heavily on cognitive-skills development * 
(Connecfcteu):r State Board of Education, 1972). 

' • . . >^ 

2. In 1972 the State Education Agency published a list of goals that 

touch on ECE. The goals are categorized^ as follows: 

• Humanism 

• Citizenship- 

• * Family, health and career (cited in Colorado Department of 
r Education, 1973, ^pp. 6-7)» . 

Within the social studies area, 12 goals have been articulated 

to help teachers develop instructional objectives to realize ECE.l. 
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Tfte g^als, conceived as general social studies curricular goals, 
are also understood to be enabling directions for moral and civic 
education: , • • 

(1) Knowledge of the factors shaping human behavior; 

(2) The skills to utilize knowledge; 

(3) An appreciation of ,the contributions made by pa'st 
and present civilization; 

. (4) An awareness that alternative solutions to social 
problems • exist ; 

(5) A comprehension of the interdependence of people; 

(6) A competency in locating, compiling and weighing the 
evidence and data necessary for making decisions; 

(7) The insight that culture'de^nnlnes values and 
, institutions; 

(8) A cojomitment to the proposition that equal rights 
and opportunity are essenf:ial in a pluralistic 
society; -.^ 

(9) Skill to critically examine his values, the values 
of others, and to formulate -a personal philosophy; 

* J*. \ 

. (10) A de&ire to actively parti-cipateUn so.ciety socially 
[ sic ] and individually in accordatjce with one's 
personal philosophy; ^ 

(11) A realistic self-concept; 

(12) The skili to function in a world charactetrized by 
change. (Connecticut State Department of.vEducation, 

I 1972, p. 5) \ - \ V ' 

^t the State level there are six service cent ers\ providing, school 
districts with technical help in teacher-training^ ahd program 
development. The cognitive-developmental approac^ in social 
studies' education, which makes. use of the work of Penton and 
Kohlberg, is being piloted in several Connecticut schools, with the 
help of the ser)>ice centeirs. \ 
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The North Haven Public Schools in the New Haven area have exemplary 
programs in cognitive-developmental education. 

4. ESEA Title III funds are being used for the cogijitive/developmental 
piloli programs in the Hprth Haven Public Schools. 

5. If further funds were availab.le, t'h^5^ouid be used to expand the ' 
service center efforts and to disseminate 'the sxiccessful model 
being used in the North Haven PbbUc ScVoi^ 

Arthur E. Sonderllnd . , ' • I ' - * * ' 

Social Stufli&s ^^nsvil^^iJ^^^^ / ^ 

Bureau of Elemfentary wd Secondary Education ' ^ o 
State Department, of Education . ^ . . ^ 
165 Capitol Avenue ^ * ♦ ' - ^ " 

4. « » 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 . Vt, 

(203) 566-2117- \ .' ■ • ^ , 



Florida 



1 



1. Although *F^or^^&--fiffl| an interest 'in Ethfcal-Ci'tiEenship Eaucati9nA 
% (EC^>, it does not see the v^e of separating ttiis topic from ^ 

traditional .educational goals\ " J* ' - ^> 

•^v2. Although there are no State ECE goals per se,>^several goals call 
.for the de?^elopment of individuals competent and knowledgeable in 
the principles and practices of citp^hip. State'^goals are^lso 
^ related to the cognitive^ skills required to develop ^rsonally 
meaningful values and decision-making skills. 

•» 

3, Ldw-related education is a major program direJl^ion for clti-zenship 
^ education. ^ » , ^ 

«^ * ' 

Values education is integrated in language arts, science, and social 
studies throlighoi^t the State; in no instance is it a separatej^program. 
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funds are available for the law--related education at the 



local dis£rict level. - 

Wiile the State Education Agency runs conferences in values educa- 
tion and law--related education and offers teacher-training in these 
, areas, funds earmarked specifically for ECE might not be applied 
for. ^^^^s felt that such a funding concept is too narrow. 

Patricia F, Spears 

> 

Director 

Social Studies Education 

State of Florida Department of Education 

Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

(904) 488-53ir 



There has* been discussion concerning the need for iujproved citizen- 
ship education, centering on law-related prCFgrams which have bejn 
sponsored arid developed under the auspices of the American Bar As so- 
elation. These programs 'Xre^ oriented toward values clarification. 



Georgia's many goals touching upon Ethical-Citizenship Education 
(ECE) are included under the topic headings of: 

• The individual and himself; 

• , Governiiig* process ; ^ 

» ^* 

• The individual and social .and economic institutions; 

• The individual and his physical environment; 

• The individual at work: 

• The individual at leisure. (cited in Colorado Department 
of Education, 1973, pp. l\-17) 

The Atlanta School System has been developing law-'related education 
for about 3 years. * * 
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No special ECE funds were identified by ,the respondent. 

If funds were available, they would b^ used to asfeist State or 

local program developers in. identifying the concepts and ideas to^ 

be built into ECE curriculum components, in developing strategies 

for effective teaching, and in disseminating programs. 
• '* * 

H. Titus Singletary, Jr. 

Associate State Superintendent for Instructional Services 
State of Georgia 

Office of Instructional Services 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

(404) 656-2410 . * ' . 



Hawaii feels that there is a definite need for Ethical-Citizenship 
Education-^ECE) program development. 

In 1949 a committee of community members completed a 3-year project 
in the form of a publication which has ^served as a guide in values 
education' for over 20 years. ^In 1972 the need for an updated docu- 
ment restated in the foirmation of another committee representing a 
broad range of the Hawaiian community — from students to legis- 
lators. The committee's recommendations include the basic assump- 
, tion, underlying tHe goals of values education: 

Values education is a process of discovering and 
developing values. Its aim is to encourage teachers 
and students ^ raise questions about what consti- 
tutes the good: the good life, the good man. It 
seeks through analysis and survey to discover whaC " 
* people individuafly and in groups believe to be good. 
(Hawaii Department of Education, 1973, p. ii) 

■ ' s 

The document is a' guide intended primarily for teachers. Instruc- 
tional objectives in the ECE domain are linked to enabling classroom 
activities. The chapter he;adings are process oriented: 
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• Operational framework in values education 
Rgsponsibility for values education 

The principal - • 

The teacher s 

The student \' 

The parent ' ' 
Sources of values development ' 
*^Cllmate for values developmient ' ' • 
Principles of learning in values development 
The curriculum and values development 

Working wrth students 

'Valuing process: Analysis # 
^ Expandil^ the definition of values education 

Examples of strategies * 

Clearly, the goals have to do with individual studeijts developing 
the competencies and attitudes which promote self-esteei&, personal 
responsibility, and sensitivity to the welfare of others. The 
mode of education stresses values-clarification and values-actuali 
zation skill development. ^ 

Raths, Perls, and Ci9ombs are among the _ humanistic educators whose 
work has' guided ECE curriculum development./ 

Since Hawaii has only one school district, texts and curricula 
are determined by the central S.tate Superintendent's office. 
Thus the guide, with its enabling lessons, are dlsseraijiated 
throughout the public school system. Below is a list of topical 
areas for which lessons are designed in the guide: 

• Rath*s seven, criteria for clarification of values 

• Forced-choice value issuer 
Testing a fact 

• Laws and men 
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• Actions of others 

• Cherished possession 

• Reliving an emotional moment 
Iittegrity 

• .Creativity 

• Sel^'-direction 

• Responsibility to others * ) } , 

• Sensitivity * . *• . 

• Relating 

• Asserting 

• Coping 

No r'es,ponse. * " ^ ^ 

■* • ' 

If funds were available, they would he used to provide technical 
assistance in keeping. abreast of current ECE thinking and development, 
Kellet Min ' > ^ 

.Planning and Evaluation Branch * ' 

State of Hawaii 

Department of Education - Office of Superintendent " 
P.O. 3ox 2360 ' ) ■ 

Honolulu, Hawaiitr36804 
" (808) 548-6486 f ' " * 



Idaho 



Statewide needs assessments have consistently assigned a high pri- 
ority to the domain of ethics/values. However, local s^hools^ are 
seen as the proper place for program development, since communities 
have a strong interest in addressing their particular n^eds. 
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State goals (in assisting local schools) which touch, c^n^ the 
Ethical-Citizen'ship Education (ECE) domain include: 

^ A. Developing school coiranunities which offer every 

student maximum opportunities for acquiring a sense 
of personal worth and dignity, self-confidence, and 
• self-respect ; 

C. Designing and implementing instructional pragrams * 
which, provide students with effective access to the 
world of knowledge ^nd equip them with the necessary 
learning and problem-solving skills to become life- 
long exploiters of this dimension in their lives; 
»» ' . » 

E.' Preparing students for enlightened dnd dignified 

participation in the world of^work and for respon- ^ 
/ sible management of their own economic and civic 

affairs, (cited in Colorado Department of Education, 
1973, .p. 19) 

To -realize these objectives, the Statue Education Agency is pre- 
pared to provide technical services to school districts requesting 
them'. , As reflected" in the above goals, Idaho places ethics/values 
in the broader context of community health and welfare, and as 
corollary to the competency and education of the in"dividual 
person. ' * * * ' 

The'Pocatello Public Schbpls (District 25) and the Boise Public 
Schools operate programs in morals/values which might be considered 
as exemplary. 

No special funds for ECE now exist. 

If funds were available, they would be used to construct assessment 
instrumei^ts for determining community needs as^a whole, with the 
purpose of creating an informatiqn framework upon whic^j to base-* 
morals/values- and citiz-enship-education development. 

Francis Rist * ^ 

"Program for Instruction and Improvement ' , * 

Idaho Department of Educa tion 

Len B.' Jordan Office Building 

Boise, Idaho 83720 ; . - ^ 

(208), 384-2165 ^ 
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Illinois h^s a majo/ commitmerit to Ethical-Citizenship Education,.- 
which it "terms Responsibility Education. The State Superintendent 
of Education has made a special program-de^|^opm^t effort'^'in this 
area; i. . 

The goals of Responsibility Education are to develop: 

Economic understanding (Students should have' knowledge 
of profits and loss, taxation, collective bargaining, 
^ unemployment, the job market, to give them a basic, 

sound understanding of the economy ^that so dramatically 
affect)^ their lives.) - ' • . 

Divergent, thinking skills '(We should teach skills that 
enable students to think open-endedly , to see several 
options to problems', to think creatively and with 
flexibility.) 

- ♦ • 

. Occupational, competence (We must allow for a more 
informed approach toward career goals, study of the 
world of work and specifically information regarding 
• the student's personal work inter^ests.) 

Ability to cope with and adjust to change (Students 
shou\d have knowledge of how and why change occurs, 
be able to understand the causes of change and to 
absorb and relate* political, social, econpmic, moral, 
and legal changes on a personal lev^l.) 

Ability to Qommunicate effectively (Our educational 
system is producing a generation of semi-literates — 
young people, regardless of their intellectual c^pafcity, 
read at four to six' grade leyels bek)W the twelfth 
grade and are- unable to concisely an^ simply communi- 
cate on other than the most elementary l^vel. Business, - 
labor., industry, where writing lB*^he basis of almost 
all foi;mal communication, bemoan the fact th^t high ' 
school and college graduates* cannot write •sufiEiciently ^ 
well.)^ 

J^oncern for ""nature and environment (We must teach our 
74 young people that there is an environmental crisis and 
that we can take positive action through conservation 
* ♦ ^ and wise use of energy re3Kurces,jr 




t 



' Knowledge, of law and authority (Many persons ^ee the 
law as a threat, rather than as a protection. We can- . 
not perpetuate our value system merely by tell^g our 
children it is good. We can only assure its floture by 
• educating our children to admire its strengths, Qorrect 
its faufts, and to participate effectively as citizens.) 

.Knowledge of health and safety hazards (One oj^t^e^' ' ^-^ 
primary and priority obligations we as human beings have 
to ourselves is the health and safety of each and every 
, citizen.) (Joseph Cronin, memorandum, March 31, 1976) 

( . 

In order to realize the above broad objectives.^ .the following 
"types qf programs, are supported in the schools: 

(1) School-practicum programs such as the High School 
Executive Internship Program; 

(2) Work-study programs involving the economic components 
of social studies and business education^ 

(3) Law-focuse^ education programs that expose students 
to, the, legal systefe, to the elements of justice, to 
actual cases in tae courts system and corrections 
and rehabilitations; 

(4) Commtmity education programs that stress service 
by young people to "other agerfcies. These programs 
emphasize a revival of the tradition^ oj^ public 
service by all and of fer- actual, credit for off- 

^camjpus community-based learning. (Joseph 'Cronin, memo . 
to Illinois Board of Education, March 31, 1976) 

ESEA a^itle/^jR^erants (innovative, projects) will be concentrated 
in the doiim.n .of s Responsibility Education* supporting pilot 
projects initlHted by local school districts. 

If further funds were available, they would be used to forward 
cunrent donceptual- efforts to define the scope and content of 
Responsibility Education. The State Education Agency will want 
to of fer .related technical- services in the future. 
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John. McClure 
Student Affairs Specialist ' 
Office of Student Affairs 
Illinois Office of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 
(217)' 782-9546 



Indiana 



1. 



Indiana' has a strong cojmnitment" to Ethical^Citizenship Education 
(ECE), with its concern leaning towards the development of ' 



responsible citizenship; 



2. 



3. 



There is a State requirement t-^each citizenship in the schools. 
Citizenship education is understood" as developing in the student: 

• Knowledge of the types of responsibilities dittated by 
the Cpdstitution of the United States;- 

• Ability 'to reason' dbout moral action; 

• Responsibility towards others, not lust for self; 

• Moral res'^ll^bility for one's own actions. 

A new curriculum guide lists objectives and suggests strategies 
for "ECE. ^ 

The State Education Agency (SEA) determines. which textbooks are to 
be used throughout the public education system, thus permitting 
development of effective programs at the State level which are'^then 
disseminated in-'schools. A current ECE project is the development 
of a Krrl2 social studies curriculum based qn the life of George 
Rogers Cla^k, the renowned American frontiersm^i and explorer » 
Clark is used ae a model in our history, and . related basic humkn 
concepts ^i^. the curricijlii^ generat'e exercises^in values exploration. 
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9 ■ . ^ 

* ■ . * » * 

This effort inaugurates a program series (K-12) using fan^pus 



persons ^to encourage student exploration of issuer in the 'ethical/ 
citizenship domain. ' ' ' 7 \ ' 

. ^ . ^ V • 

Kohlberg's work on morel judgment is in^uential in the development 
of goals and curriculum. The realm of ethics/values is apptoached, 
however, with broader tools than moral reasoning; traditional 
social values f6rm the basis bf curriculum efforts in the moral 
domain. > 

*4. The Clark project is funded with money from the Lily Endowment , j the 

^ ^ > ' * it J 

National, EndowmeJnt for the Humanities,* and* ESSA Titles. / 

/ . , ' ■ ' ' ^ 

5. If further funds were available, they would be used to projnote the 

dissemination of the ^CE programs sponsored by the SEA. In addition, 
technical servfces for ECE would be provided to schools, and the 
SEA vould continue to develop ECE guidelines that mee1: '^e changing 
needs of society. 

* ' - \ 

6. John Harold 

Directx>r ■ , . _ ^ I 

• Divlsiss*^ Curriculum 

Indiana State Department 'of Education 
-^120 West Market Street, lOth Floor ^ - 

Indianapojis, Indiana * 46204 ' » 

. (317) 633-4507 . ^ ' 



Iowa 

^1* The State Education Agency (SEA) states that there 1^ a need for 
and an interest^j^Ji^hical-Citizenship Education (ECE), although a 
Statewide needs asse^ment specific to 'ECE has not yet been under- 
. taken. The need to develop ethical /values skills and attitudes is 
a judgment made by educators on the basis of a Statewide general 

V 

. ' needs assessment in ^974 (paraphrased from Max Morrison, personal 
^ communication. May 1976) . 
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A priority list of ECE-r elated insti^ction^l goals, and processes * 
and procedures to realize theni, were developed from thV 1974 State- 
wide needs assessment. These priorities serve as criteria for 
judging educational projects within the State: 



? 

StudeQt ^Gpals • • » q 



^jfe (I'X Possess vocational skills and attitudes: 

(2) Knowledgeable about the ^appropriate atti- 
tudes towar^^rug use and abuse; 

(3) Acceptance of self; - 

(4) Possess readjlng skills arid apjSrecia^ion; 

(5) ^roficient in using logical tlfbught. 

, ^rQcesges' and * Procedures . . v 

{X\ Sct\pol environments which are free from 

excess pressures, anxiety, ^and frustration;. 

(2) Different kinds of instructional approaches 
to develop a- student's thinking capacity ' 
rather-^than his »capacity to remember; ' . . ' 

, (3) Curriculum reflecting attitudes an^ skills " 
ajB weW as facts and concepts: ' 
: 0 , 

(4) Edyca^idnai ^i;ograms emphasizing indiv^.dual 
injytiat4.:9e^ (Iowa, Department of Public ♦ 
Instr^C:tio^^^l9<74,' "unpaged) 

There are no exefep^^^JJB^^prog^aM currently in operation, although 
the SEA is .seeki^jgw^artoat^on^ about succejssful pro-ams. 




No special funds for1B(ffi:n<aKexist.' 

rt funds were available,, -th^y wduld hk used to begin a search for 
information and asSist^^^'in, developing program directions for 
ECE. . . < • ■ ! CJl'J^- " ^ ^ 
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6» Max Mori 
Director 

Division of Planning 

iQwa* Department of Public Instruction 

Grimes Office Building ' ^ 

Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

(515) 281-5274 



1. 



2. 



While there is dn interest in citizenship education, there arfe 
curre;ntly no programs or plans in the area of ethical/moral' 
education. There is resistance to the concept of school involve- 
ment in ethical/moral education, most likely because. of the State's 
strongly religious population. 

State goals in the area of citizenship education (1972) (and what 
might be considered ethical/moral education goals) are listed under 
the categories of Values and Citizenship and Social Relations: 

Values and Citizenship 

(1) A concern for the equal dignity of every 
individual; 

' ' ' * 

(2) A concern for the welfare, a knowledge of 

every right and freedom of ' al*l individuals, 

' ; and a responsibility to the society in which 

he lives; ^ ^ " 

> 

O) A pride *in the learner's own ethnic group, 
nation,* or culture; 

(4) An acceptance of the learner's role as a 
^roup member and as a citizen; 

(5) A support ofi^ f ree and honest communication. 

1/ 
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) ; Socj-all Relations 



. ' • (1) An understanding of cultures different ' ' 

. from theNLwrner^s such as food, shelter, 

0^ « ♦ clp thing, occupations, and unique social , 

. relations; ^ 

' (2) An understanding of- society's influence- 
on the learner's way* of thinking and way 
of life; 

(^) An unders'tandlng of how the learner may 

affect the progress, conditions, and >^ 
forces operating In the world around hlm;^ 

(4) An awareness of the Interdepende^e and 
Interrelationship among peoples, regions, 
and nations; ' 

(5) An awai/eness of the contributions' of many 
different peoples to the learner's way of 

• life; 

«^ 

/ (6) A knowledge of the means of communication 

, be^een individuals, communities, states, * 
and nations; 

(7) An ability to Gontrast^ral and urban, 
farm and^city,' and aff^ent and low 

^ income ways of yrfe; 

(8) An awaren^sis of how and why. social groups " ' 
develop and cfiange such as family, School, . , ' 

; ( and 9ommunlcy; 

(9) An awareness and understanding of the 
various ethnic and socio-economic life. " ' 
styles common to our total culture, 
(cited in Colorado Department of Educa- . 
tion, 1973, p. 22) , | 

3» S^ate-funded- programs 'Ir^ consumer education which further citlzein-, 

, ship objectives have been in .cjiperaEtOfl for 3 years. 

' • ' - ' '• ^ ■ .. , . 

*' Several "school programs focus on students' self-image and thus are 

relevant to Ethlcal-Cltlzenshlp Education (ECE). 
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ECE objectives are met within the social^studies curriculum, which 
includes American History and American Government. 

4. Title III funds sup^ott the school' programs which .develo]b self-' 



image in students. 

No response. 

6\ Lawrence^ Cast b 

Assistant' Commissioner 
^Division of Development • 

isas State Board ^of Education 
20 East 10th Street . 

4 

Tdpeka, Kansas 66612 
(9l\3) 296-^3209 



Kentucky 

1. Ifentubky has long been interested in Ethical-Citizenship Education 
j[ECE).\ From 1951 through 1954 the State Education Agency (SEA) h^d 
* a Mora]A and Spiritual Education division which developed exemplary 

\ programd^ in this area, 
domain (^ee below) • 



Since 1974 Kentucky has readdressed this 



2. •On June 18, 1974, ♦^he SEA repealed its existing goals related to 
moral and spiritual- values education (Character Education) and 
incorporated ^these Character Education regulations into the Kentucky 
State Plans fofg^ccrediting Elementary and Secondary Schbols 
(S. Alexander, niemorandum, 1974). Thus, the old Character Education 
regulations are open for SEA revision and will serve,, when redefined, 
as measures for assessing public education's objectives and programs. 

Character Education regulations under the old statute (SBE 40,010) 
were: - "** . ' ' 
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•The S€ate Board of .Education. ••directs each^^ .school ' ^, 
' teacher in the' Coinmonw6alth to teach in special 
classes (^r^jteach in^coiuiection with the existing 
classes such subjrfS^ matter as^wlll make^tudejits 
inpre c^onscious of their rights and duties in this ' ' 
democracy. Jhe folloT^ng topics and phasesA shall 
be included '^and receive particular* emphasis:) ^ 

(a) The natiotial heritage of tjie Ameriican citizen; 

(b) Respect and xeverenee of o^r^Amferican^tr^ditions; 

(9) Love Ind respect fdr the Flag of the ^i ted 
Statea;, , 



*(d) A thorough Tcndwl^dge of the Constitution of ' 
the United St«es and the Constitution of s 
the Commonweal thy^f Kentpcky; " 

(e) Respect for any honorable work; 

(f) High moral and" ethical standards; - 



(gf Respect for law and parental authority; > 

\ • . - , - 

(h) The^necSssity for plain, everyd&y honesty 
\ ' with ^co-workers, .superiors and self,. 
(S. Alexander, memorandum, 1^74)^ 

There i^a current SEA effort to write a position paper oa ethical 
citizenship (Charac.ter Education) , to meet contemporary needs. . * 

While no^lpc^ programs can yet 'be called exempla'ry, programs in ' 
values, consian^r, and school-cTommunity education io exist which . 
further ethicar/moral development inrlhe practice. of citizenship. 

A SEA ^regort illustrates the many-faceted educational aporoach to 

ECE.y New special programs in values education were xrre^ed in ^e 

bolsv and an exCen^^e community-pducat^n effort developed which 

involved', the P.T^A. The community educational programs included: • 
♦ — , • * 

"(1) A youth workshop which won two national awards; 

^ ^ ^ . i "~ 

,(2) A council of principals, teachets, and P.T.A. leaders ^ 

; ' who met to study ways of emphaslS^g* moral and 'spiri- ^ 

s tual values in their scHocils; 



(3) A- Connnunity* Council devoted to 'improving the 
quality of the community by coprdin^t^'g the 

. effw^ts of schools, churches, and, social ^ 
agencies; ^^^-^ ^ . 

(4) A weekend camp for all meml^ers of the' family; ' , 

(5) Parent-educa^iion study groups, in P.T.Av which 
emphasized values • (Kentucky Department of 

. Education, 1954, p. 1193) 

, These previous efforts serve as possible models for new Character 
, Education guidelines, \ 

' ' ' - ■ ' • / ■ 

^4. No special funds for ECE now exist. , _ * 

^ » 

5. If funds were available, they would be used for prograrj/development 
"'o\ AsiSistance would be sought in developing a guide for facdHLitating 
Character Education in tEe eleme^ptary and secondary schools.' 

6; Helen Worthingtoii 

' Social Studies Coxisultant • 
^ Division of Program Devdlopment v . 
Kentucky Department of Education 
, Frankfort; Kentucky 40601 
. (502) 564-3416 



Loul^taoa 



1. Louisiana lias a defifilte interest iii Ethical-Citizenship Education 

' (ECE-) and approaches it chiefly through values education. The ^ 
Social Studies and Guidance ||ad Coimselln^ divisions of the State 
Education' Agency (SEA) are developing guidelines ;an<l technica^ 
^ Assistance capabilities ^:o help public schools, engaged in values 
education.^ 

2. There are nq formal written goa^ for £CE. 
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The Guidance and Counseling division of the SEA has sponsored 
several programs in preventive drug^ education which tWey consider 
relevant to ECE. In Tibido Parish, 'near Baton Rouge, a pilot 
program which* combines teacher education, parent education, and 
student' involvement in the community seeks to encourage the values 
Vbf morality/citizenship. This schoo^^'-commujiity program typifies . 
the educational strategy of ethical-citizenship "practice" used by 
Louisiana schools "Un dealing with problems of scho^^T^olence, 
delinquency y and vandalism. ^ > J ' . j 

Preventive programs to' curb school violence in suburban New 
Orleans seek to inculcate, respect for. property and others through 
the creation of a more caring teacher-parent-student fcommunity. 

The social studies approach to EcO^supported by the SEA, stressed 
valu§s education and self-concept development. ^ 

Special funds from the Louisiana Legislature have been appropriate^ 
for the drug-prevention programs and tRe programs to curb school 
violence. , >, 

If further funds were available, they would be used to create tech-, 
falcai-assistance t^anjs that coulcf aid communities in developing 
teacher-parent-student participation 'in school^mmunity af fairs. 
These community technical-assistance teams now exist in several 
parishes; their methods would be taught tjlf professionals throughout 
,the State &id disseminated. Parent and teacher education 'in 
methods of values education would be supported* throughout the State. 

Florent Hardy . Ms. Fair King 

Director^— ^ - Supervisor 



Division of Research ^ / G\xldance and. Counseling 

Louisiana Department of Louisiana, Department of ' * 

Education Education 

P.O.^Box 44046 , ' p.o. Box 44046 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

(504) 389-6629 (504) ' 389-6629 ' 



Maine 



1. Maine Jiias an interest in furthering Ethical-Citizenship Education 

(ECE). Title 20, Chapter/ III, of the Maine. Revised Statutes (Maine, 
State of, 1964) states j^e legal bases for teaching religion and . 
mprals in State educati^oial institutions. Maine's commitment to 
teaching virtue, morality, and citizenship is expressed in the 

I r 

opening paragraph: 

The presidents professors and tutors of colleges, 
the preceptors and teachers of academies and all other 
instructors of youth in public or private institutions, 
shall use their best endeavors to impress on the minds 
. of- the children tod youth committed to. their care and 
instruction the principles of morality and justice and 
a sacred regard for truth; love of country, humanity 
and a universafl. benevolence; society; industry and 
frugality; chaistity, moderation anS temperance; and 
all other\si»tues which omtofent human society; and 
to lead those under their care, as their ages and 
capacities admit, into a particular understanding of 
the tendency of such virtues to preserve and perfect 
a republican, constitution, secure the blessings of 
liberty and to promote their future happiness," 
(Maine, State of, 1964, 12^ ^ ' . 



/ 



2, A recent document published by the State Education Agency (SEA) 
outlines several educational objectives^that touch upon ECE and 
' suggests school t>olicies to realize them. Of the two ma^r educa- 
tional goals, one refers ciirectly to ECE: "To provide our American 
society with citizens who contribute to the support and to the 
improvement of Its moral, social > aesthetic, econo^c and political 
values" (Maine Department of Education, 1971, unpaged).' 



To achieve this broad goal, several enabling objectives for indi- 
viduals are described: . , ' 

• To develop -an 'appreciation of his own intrinsic worth and 
pf the worth of others; 
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• • To develop an awareness of his own civic privileges and 
responsibilities; 

• To develop a moral and ethical commitment to con^lbute 
to the physical and emotional well-being of all Unkind, 
including himself ; . . * 

• To learn fo copl^ with change and to initiate change; 

• To^ develop appreciation of historical and cultural 
heritage; y " . ^ - 

• To 'become more keenly aware of his relationship to his 
«environmBnt; • ' 

• To develop a, positive attitude, toward his involvement 
the school commiinlty and society in general. (M^lne 
Departmefat of Education, 1971, imp aged) * 

Alleles are recommended to help students achieve these goals, 
centering on the school (Environment and program: ^ 



V 




When people live closely together in an organized ' 
society, ther,e are many^ behavioral characteristics of • 
the individual that, contribute to the well-being of 
society. These chafacterlstlcs Include moral values, * 
such as humility, trust, honesty, kindness, loyalty 
and courtesy, which can and should be goals in each 
8chool*s curriculum. . « , - 

It is not enough for a school ,to Impart knowledge 
and to encourage a thirst for learning and academic ^ . 
achievement. Just as it is part of the school's 
function to foster the pupil's physical well-being, it 
is alsp^part of the school's function to • aid pupils in 
their development of a consistent commitment to atti- 
tudes, values and inoral outlook that will promote thelK 
mental, emotional and social well-being. 

We Relieve that each school system should: 

• Provide opportunities for each child to develop * 
a. basis for interpreting^ community, state, national 
and world problems with appropriate practice both 
in the school and in the community; 
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^ * 

• Seek actively the cooperation of community agencies, 
organizations, and individuals in studying and suggest- 
ing revision: of its curriculum ^nd 8erv^.ces; 

• Contribute to the development of 'SOund moral and 
ethical values, (Maine Department of Education, 1971, 
^Eripaged) ' 

3. The SEA Social Studies division gives local .schools help in 
recommending texts and methods for teaching values and moral 
issues. . ' - * 

Several pilot programs in law-related education are in operation. 

.4. ■ No special funds for ECE now exist, 

5> If funds were available, they would be used to provide technical 
/ services to schools in the development of special' programs in 
values and moral issues. . ' ^ * 

6. Edwin E^, Booth 

Curriculum Consultant 
V . De^artme^^t of Educ^onal and Culturaf Services 
' Augusta, Maine 04333 ' * 

(2Q7) 289-3451 ' . . ^ 



Maryland 



iJv^ Marylimd has an active interest in developing Ethical-Citizenship 
Education (ECE) objectives and programs.* 

2. Goals in the ECE area are currently being formulated by .a task 
force within the State Education Agency Social Studies division. 

3. Law-related education within social" s tudies, • K-12,' is a major 

f 

project with^ the State.' A Citizen^s Advisory Council for Law . 
Education in three cotmties (Howard, Anne Arundel, and Carroll) 
N is actively supported by the Maryland Bar Association. 
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An Ethnic Studies Program is being carried out in several schools. 
The intent is to encourage new perspectives on' intergroiip relations 
and new ways .to relate c^6operativeiy among groups ratTier than to 
highlight the values of a particular group. - ^ 

There are also programs in, .values educat;tQn and moral reasoning. 

4. LEAA and^State funds (approximately $70,000) support the law-related, 
education. ^ */ . *. . 

5. .If further funds'^ were 'available, they would be used to promote law ' 

education and to conduct a K-12 needs assessment for ECE objectives 
and treatments In Social studies. 

e 

6.. James Addy 

Consultant in- Social Studies ^ * - ' < 

- Di}^sion of Instruction . i ^ 

Maryland State Department of .Education 
Annapolis, Maryland ,21404 ' ' ' 

(301) 796-8300^ Extl 208 " * 



Massachusetts 



Massachusetts has a hlgh-pHorlt^ Interest in Ethlcal-Cltlzenshlp 
Education (ECE). State programs in moral' reasoning, lawrrelated 
education-, and citizenship education are considered pioneer program^ 
by man^ educators throughout the nation. / 

Among the 10 major .State goals, ethical-citizenship concerns can be 
directly identified in three (Massachusetts Board of Edud^ion 
(1?71): • . ' - 

Citizenship in a Democratic Soci^ ^ 

Education should -provide each learner VLth a • 
knowledge and understanding of how our society functions 
in theory and in practice; education * must also foster 
indlvldual-'commltment to exercise the rights and respon-^' 
sibllities of citizenship and 'to prqiect the rights of 
others, (p. 8) ^ , 
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Respect for the Community of Han 

Education should provide each learner with a 
.knowledge and experience whiph contributes to^'an 
understanding of human similarities and differences 
an^ which -^advance mutual respect for humanity and' 
.for the dignity of th'e individual, (p. 9) ^ * 

Individual Values and Attitudes * 

Education should expand and advance the< humane 
dimensions of all' learners, especially by helping 
them to identify and cultivate their own spiritual, 
/moral, and ethical values and attitudes/ (p, 12> 

The Coordinating Committee for Citizenship Education, organized by 
the State Board of Education, serves as a clearinghouse of ^infor- 
mation on new approaches 'in moral/citizenship/values education in 
the country. The Committee provides technical services to -school 
districts thi^ughout the State Workshops are held on teaching 
strategies, and conferences on various ECE issuer are held in 
schools- and communities, 

3 

Moral-reasoning, curricula based oh Kohlber^g's work and law-focused 

4 , - 

education based on Oliver ^and Shaver's work are presently in-> 

eluded in several pilot programs in secondary schools (e.g., 

Cambridge Public Schools', Newtown Public Schools, and Berklins 

Public Schools). . , ' , 

ECE projects are fimded from several sources, including grants from 
the National Endowment for the Hiimanlties as well as various ESEA 
Title programs. 

If further funds were available, they would be used to make formal 
arrangemiant ^th State Teachers Colleges to train prospective 
teachers in contemporary ECE methods. In addition, more in-service 
training would be Conducted by the Coordinating Committee for 
Citizenship Education. 
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See Kohlberg, L. The cdgnitive-developmental approach to moral education. 
Phi Delta Kappan > 1975, 56(10), 670-677. 



See Oliver, D. , & Shaver, J. Teaching public issues in the high school . 
' Boston:' Houghton Mifflin Co., 1966. 
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6. Robert Kingsbury . . 

Greater Worcester "Regional Education .Center 
— Beaman Street - Route 140 



west Boylston, Massachusetts 01583 
(617) 835-6267, 

C 
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tC^chigan ^ 

1,^ There is a strong inteJiest in thfe- area of Ethical-Citizenship 
Education. A State Education Agency (SEA) report (the result of 
several years of research into social, moral and ethical,. and 
aesthetic values that sJhould be taught in Michigan schools) con- 
tains recommendations of approaches' and materials to be used in 
this content area (Michigan Department of Education, 1971). 

£• .The SEA policy regardingilftitizenship, morality, and values 
♦ 

education includes the following statement: 

To moralize and tp impose morality on youngsters — " 
especially in a pluralistic society ' — is not within * , 

the purview of public education. But to sho^ yoimg 
people the value of .moral inquiry most distinctly is, - 
sinc^ ±n a democratic society, one of the purposes of . 
the pulSiic sphool — if not the purpose ^ is to edu^^,_^-' 
cate for the betterment of the social whole. 
(Michi^n Department of Education, 1971, p. 15) - 

The policy orientation is that education in the areas of cl^tizen- 
ship, morality, and values shotAd avoid indoctrinational approaches; 
rather, ^it should focus on a "values-clarification" methodology, ^ 
i.e., an approach that leads students to discover and to examine 
their own values and the values of others in the spirit of the t 
Socratic dictum:* "An unexamined life is not worth living." 
Nevertheless, valiies are listed which are considered j'ab'solutes" 
in American society and which thu5 should be taught throug^i appro- 
priate curricula: 

The v^lue* of liberty « and the right to pursue happiness; 

The value of the intrinsic dignity and the worth of the * 
individual; ' 
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The value of law and equal access to justice; 

c The lvalue of equality of opportunity; 

The value of active^ citizenship and self-responsibility; 

The value of understanding all. people and all cultures* 
(p- 18) 

Many Michigan school districts *'are interested in ECE education and 
'use values--clarification approacWs in their curricula, primarily 
in the middle school* Two Statewide conferences were hel*^:jo^ the 
topic of citizenship, morality, and values education In 1975* 

^ • • ' 

ESA Title III funds were used' for the initial study of citizenship, 

moraldty, and values-educat ion'^ior ities . 

If further funds were available^ they would be used to provide 
technical services to school districts for progr^development and 

teacher- training. . ' * ^ 

« 

Richard E. Barnhart 
Director 

General Education §.ervices . . , 

Michigan Department of 'Education 

ing, MiclHgan 48802 ' . ' 

(517) 373-1823 ' . «^ 




Minnesota 



5 



1. The State Education Agency has a special interest in moral educa- 
tion and has applied the work of leading Ltheoreticians (e.g., 

' * 5 6 7 * » 8 

j ^ Spri^thall , ^est , Kohlberg , and Loevinger ) in program develop- 

/*ment.' Citizenship education is a traditional concern. 

— — ... . . 

See Sprinthall, N. A./ The adolescent as a psychologist: An application 
of Itohlberg to a high school curriculum. School Psychology Digest. 
1972/1(2), 8-14. , " ^ ^— 

; .^ ■- ^ • ; * 

See Rest, J. R. Developmental psychology *as a guide to value education: 
A review of "Kohlb^rgian" programs. Review of Educationa l J^ggjatrh.. 
1974, 44, 241-259. ^ - — 

7 ' • ^ . ^ ^ ~ ^ 

' Foj; Kohlberg^ reference, see footnote 3, p. 52. * 

See Lpevinger, J., &'Wes8ler, R. Measuring ego development (Vols I & II). 
San Francisco,^ Jossey Bass', 1970. 

' ^ ' 63 
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task force is presently' revising the secondary graduation 
' requirements, 4ftd training in the decfsion-^making aspect of laoral * 
education iq among the** requirements. Citizenship ejducation* remains 
an area of knowledge required of all students. ^ " ' 

There' are 'sevei?al fef forts 'in developmental education which ^cus on' 
developing moral-reaso^ng skilla End prpmoting iiealthy character ' 
^development. Among themfis aa.ESEA Title. I project in Mii;«ieapdlis, 
"deliberate psychological education, "Owhlch^seeks to promote" 
. psychological growth among inn^r^ity minority youth of high school 
age ^Minnesota Department of Ec^ucation, 1976): a - 

^ In B.emidgi Public Schools, ±^ t\ie seventh to ninth grades, sopial 
studies deptetments are piloting a morals/values curriculum which 
^uses Kohlberg*s case-study approach, 

. Law-related curricula are being used in ma^XT'JtSlor and senior high 
schools to further citizenship education, 

ESEA Title IV funds have^ been us^d /to support, theoretical work in 
the development of moral-reasoning curricula by leaders in the 
field. ESEA Title I funds are being used in the deliberate psycho- 
logical education project in Minneapolis schools. 

If further funds were available, they* would be used- to extend the 
current pilot, projects in moral decision-making and deliberate 
psychological education throughout the State, Inrgervice courses 
would be. offered to teachers throughout the .State. ^An effort would 
be made to extend moral-decision-making curricula into social- 
■ Context app H c a t lonsr since rcQcarch has^hown th a t c ognitiire moral 
reasoning and social behavior are Iclosely linked, .More program 
alternatives for moral problem-solving in actual situations, in 
the ^classroom and beyond ' th^j^ssroom, would be developed with 
additional funding. • . ' 
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6: G. Dean Miller , * 

Consultant . ♦ . 

Pupil personnel Services 

Minnesot/' Department of Education - . 

635 Capitol Square Building ^ . , 

. St. Paul, -Minnesota 55101 

• ♦ 

(612) 296-4080 

Mississippi ^/"^ ' 

1. Mississippi has an interest in Ethical-Citizenship Education (ECE) . 

2*' Four of * the 10 priority"" goals compiled by the State Education 
Agency (1973) relate to ECE: 

*' . To identify and cxiltivate acceptable^moral and ethical 
values within the framework of the democratic process; 

to develop an awareness of civic privileges and 
V r6spbns±bilities; 

: • " • . . . • 

To develop positive attitudes in the area of. human 
relations; 

^ ^ To develops positive ^elf-concept, (cited in Colorado 

*^ ' Department ^f Education, 1973, p. *36) ^ ^ 

3, .There ar^ currently no exenq)lary^EC^ projects in the^State. Moral, 
values, and citizenship eduq^tion occur^hrough the standard school 
curriculum and. normal teaching. However, an effort is underway to 
' establish ECE-i^elated skill-based, educational objectives in .social 
studies* and other areas* 



4. No special funds tor ECE now exist. 

5. Ifi funds were available, they would be used to develop^ ECE^ 
attitudinal/behavloral objectives for students. 



6. Jerry R. Hutchinson 

•Director ^ ^ ^ 
Division of PJ^ning 
Mississippi Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 



Jackson,, Mississippi 39205 » 
(601) 354-7328 . • ' * 



Missouri 



1. Missouri uses the term Character Education as its rubric for 

Ethical-Citizenship ^ucation (ECE)., The State Education Agency 
(SEA) is very interested in developing ECE objectives and strate- 
gies and has begtm .several pilot projects. 

2* The SEA has lipted several goals under the category of Social 

Development which articulate the student learning objective^ which 
contribute to Character Education: C 

Cultural Awareness - Each individual will have the ^ 

opportunity to develop a respect for, ^and a knowledge - * 

of persons of different racial> religious, andyor 

social backgrounds based on meaningful personal 

experience. ' • ^ ^ 

• . .'V — I 

Governmental Institutions^-Citizenship - Each individual 
will have the opportunity to* develop proficiency in 
appropriate skills related to patticipat/ton ^rt civic 
affjairs; development, enactment, and enforcement of 
laws; and the creation and function'' of governmental 
organization. 

■-r -J Concept of Self » Morality, and Values - Each individual 
will have the opportunity to develop positive moral, 

. , spiritual, and ethical values. He will develop- an 

understanding »and acceptance of himself .• .his own worth 
and potentialities. (Missouri State Board of Education, 

/ ' n.d., unpaged) 



• 3. two pilot schools (secondary) operate programs in Character ^ 
Education; nine more secondary schools will be added in the next 
year. The Character Education program is designed for teaching 
problem students prosocial behavioi:. Teachers are trained in 
counseling and teaching strategies which will develop, students' 
sense of belonging to the school community and a more positive 
self-concej^t. The program includes a 2-week survival-training- 
project 4^ which youth experience personal competence in coping 
with stress situations. " ^ • ; 

4. The Character "Education pilot programs are funded by LEAA funds 
through the Missouri Council on Criminal Justice.^ 

5« If further funds were av^lable, they would be used to disseminate 
the current pilot prOgram of Character Education in secondary 

schools. Teacher-training in ,the relevant ' counseling and teaching 

/ ^ 

strategies would be/ part of this effort. 

" / * * ' » 

6. Duane Graham^ / ^ ^ ^. * 

Director ' * / 



rtment of Elementary and Secondary Educatiotf 
Missouri State Board of Education 
P. a. Box 480 . 
Je^erson: City, Missouri '65101 
(314) 751^2985 



Montana 



1. Ethical-^Citi zensht^^ Edu cation <ECE) is not a Sfate priority in the 
development of new programs. While spcial studies acquaints 
students with the values and prin^ples of citizenship, jnorajs and 
values are viewed ^s the concern of thfes^amjlly and the local 
community. ' V 
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2. Four goals topch on ECE: * ^ • ^ 

, . , Learn t>e' rights tad responsibilities of, » 

citizenship; . jl"' - 

Develop and apply standards for judging, his or' 
her behavior; * ' * 

Learn to live in harmony with others; ' . 

Develop an ^understanding' of his or her rple and 
the -roles of others as members of a family. 
^ in Colorado Department of Education, 1973, 39) 



\ 




3. 



4. 
5. 



There i's an effort to. require non-Indian teachers" to learn about 
the seven' Indian tribes in Montana, So that all children' may 
experience the cultural heritage and diversity of the Indian 
culture. By 1979 all teachers on or adjacent to Indian reserva- 
tions will have to take six credits in Indian Cultuire at a' State 
college. . . » • 

No, special funds for ECE now exist.* «• ; ^ . 

If funds were available, they would be used on a loc'al-community 
basis, preceded by a needs assessgnept to determine community 



interest in ECE* 



( 



6. 



James A. Burk 

Supervisor ~ ^ 
Secondary Education ^ 
Office of State Superintendent of Publl,c Ins%ruction 
Montana--Bepartment of Edycation 
-1300 - 11th Avenue ^ ^ 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406 ) 449-3137 ; " ' 



\ 
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Nebraska 



^1. Planning activity in social studies at the State Education 

Agency (SEA) level includes an' effort to bring new concepts and 
strategies. to the Ethical'-Citizenship Education area. However', 
local autonomy (1,240 school districts determine their own 
curricula) makes a Statewide effort difficult. 

2. The SEA adopted (1971) ^e fo^owing goals which touch upon 'moral, 
values, and citizenship 'education: 



Each student should: 



Understand and respect a variety of governmental 
systems, and be prepared to partic^^pite his own; 

, prepared to be ar responsible member of a family 
as well as other groups?^ ( ' ' ^ 

% ' ' - # > ' ' 

Realize that every person is handicapped in some- 
manner, and willingly adj^ust for handicaps in, others, 
as well as himself; - ^ - • \ 

Recognize his own personal worth and dignity and 
that of every individual^ . ,f 

Function within society .according to a-^ personal 
system ot values ^ - v 

, Share the responsibility for protection an^ improve-- 

' ment of .both his* social and natural world;, 
* V* • • * 

Recogi^ze -and Respect differences iri cultures around 
the worl^and .around his community, (cited ±i Colorado 
bepar.tment of Education,. 1973, p, 40)^ 

The NebrasTca Ihrug Commission operates.^ several pilot programs in 
values clarification iri public 3chools. 

Curriculum development in several school districts applies ' 
Kohlberg^s moral-reasoning theories to social studies units, 
with the SEA providing consultation and teacher 'in-service 
workshops, f(L y' - . - 

' • : \ ■ , • • " ' 



V 
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. , Law-related curricula are being used in many schools. These \ 

programs are coo:rdinated by a Statewide coimnit tee, which is 
B^^eseritly* developing a position paper. 

A special interdisciplinary K-12 curriculum for fhe Bicentennial 
^ was developed by the SEA (Nebraska Department of Education, 1975). 

It encourages an Inquiry approach to morality,, social values, and • 
♦ ^ contemporary American life in general. ' , 

4. LEAA funds help fund the teacher-training in law-related education. 
. ' ESEA .Title III funds (innovative projects) are used for law- 
related education and development of the moral-reasoning- social 

. studies curriculum. • . > 

^ The Bicentennial interdisciplinary curriculum was funded by an- 
ESEA Title III grant. » - > , ' 

5. If further funds were availably, they would be used to employ ex- 
. • ^ perts in cogni^ve-developmental education, lawApeiatfed educations ^ 

' ^ V/^^^ values education, with the purpose* of developing Curriculum 

guides and organizing teacl]^r workshops. Funds would also be used ' 
" ' to further current activities of the State Coordinating Council * _ * 

Law-related Educaltion and the State QoimQil in Social Studies. - * * 

• 6 . Tom Walsh ^\ . • , / . 

, Consultant . ( \ - » ^ 

History and Social^cience^ \ \ 

' Nebraska Department of Education " y .• , 1^ ' 

• ^ 233 S. 10th Street ' . ' ' . ' 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 - ' ' . 

(502) 471-2295 • . . ' ' • ' 
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Nevada 

1. Although there is an interest tn Ethical-Citizenship Education ^ 
(ECE), no special program development is planned. ' 

Z% Two* State goals touch on the knowledge and competencies related 
to the ethical-citizenship domain: Citizenship and Social' Compe- 
tence. Specific objectives withdLn these goals are approached 

* primarily through social studies, 

-^^^ 3. There are programs in law-related education throughout the State. 

Values education exists in the torh. of both values-clarification 
education and concrete- values education (•responsibilities rather 
than rights) . 



The State Education Agency selects text books, and an effort is 
made to assure that social studies texts reflect recent develop- 
ments in values education.^ However, no ECE curriculum guides are 
planned. 

4. » LEAA funds support law-related education, 

^5; If further funds Were available, they would be used to run work- 
' shops for teacl^ers in values education and promote other approaches 
relevant to ECE. Social studies would be the prime mover in this 
area, , )^ 

6.. James Kiley 

Office of Accountability ' * , * ^ 

Nevada Department of Education ^^ 
400 W. King - Capitol. Complex ^ * . 
« Carson Clty,> Nevada 89710 ^ 

(7&2)'885-.5700 ¥ ' | * , 
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New Hampshire 

» 

1. 



2) 



3. 



New Hampshire has a; strong interest in Ethical-Citizenship 
Education. (ECE]^, although it would define the domain simply as 
citizenship education. 

An assessment is currently being made, based on the instrument of 
the National Assessment of Educational Progrefss (NAEP) directed 
to citizenship knowledge and competencies in 13-, and 17-yeat-old 
students* A report^wlll be made in August 1977, rand objectives 



ran 

and treatments for citizenship education will thert be develop^. 

New Hampshire has many programs in values education, both values- 
clarification metho*ds and the teaching -of concrete values, moral 
reasoning, and law-focused education. 

The law-focused education is under ^he supervision of the *State 
Education -Agency Social Studies di^fisio^ and has the support of 
the Nevf Hampshire Bar Association. Four city high schools have ' 
exemplary programs in law-focused education. 

4, No special funds for ECE now exist, 

5, ^ If funds were available, they would be use4* to disseminate the - 

exempl^r^/ models of law-focused education in more-. schools.' 

6, .Carter Hart 

Consultant * ^ - ' * s ^ 

SociallStud^.es Ed^ication 

> 

Division of Instruction 

64 ^. Main Street ^ ' ' ' . ' 

Corfpord, iJew Hampshire 03301 
(603) 271-3609 
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New Yotfc has an interest in Ethical-Citizenship Education (ECE). 
In 1965 it created an Office for Humanities Education which 
serVes schQols in the development of study prdgrams^'^imed at 
"examining the alternative value commitments that are open to 
Individxials and the consequences tkat an individual's choices 
%ave'upon oneself and one's fellows" (Clauss, 1976, p.'l). The 
Office for Humanities Education thtis reflects a major commitment 
to 'ECE approaches. The State^ Education Agency (SEA) Commissioner 
Ewald B. Nyqtdst, hae-^j^sued a strong statement calling for 
priority attention to ECE: 

There is a pressing need to accord a more lofty place of 
pride to ethical and moral, analysis and to make the search* 
for humane values an integral, not peripheral,, part of the 
curriculum. Lest I be- misunderstood, I am not proposing 
that istudents be indocftrinated in some particular set of 
beliefs. But there are ways to teach by critical inquity 

; the consequences of choices, the meaning of law, of due 
process, -of justice, of •'freedom, of equality; the paradoxes 
which must be 'resolved in personal goals, values, jand life- o 
styles, such as unity with diversity, social cohesiefe and 
individuality, dissent and consensus, ordjBr and freedom, 
and personal identity with a sense of community'. ' In, a* 

>' crowded world full of exaggeVatgd individualism and ethnic 
and racial isolation ^and separatism, education must take 



tixe lead in«deveioping what ^ I like to call .soci^ intel- 
ligence, or- the capacity to work effectively with others, 
(cited in Clauss, 1976, p. 1) ^ 



In 1970 the SEA Division ojE Humanities and Arts set ^ four ^major 
instructional objectives to further the competencies^ of respon- 
sible citizenship:., ^ ' 

• To develop critical thinking; 

• To further* awareness and the ability to govern affect in 
one*s life; ' ' ' « , 

• To encourage interdisciplinary approaches in the education , 
of the student; . . ' ' 
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• To enable students tb engage in the process of valuing, 

Tiie first three are seen as skill-development objectives which 
will m^ke possible the fourth objective^ valirLng. ^ ^ 

Of 10 State goals, 6 can be understood as guides' for the achieve- 
ment of ECE (New York Board *of Regents, 1974): 

^ Goal 2:* Ability to sustain lifetime learning in order 
to adapt* to the new demands, opportunities, and values 
, of a changing world* * 

a'. Knowledge of ^n temporary society; 
^ b. Knowleiage of alternative futures; 

c. ^ Learning skills; 

d. Personal planning skills; 

e. Problem defining and soljving skills, (p. 6) 

Goal 4: Understanding of human relations — respect for 
and ability to relate to other people in-our own and 
. ^other nations — including those of different .sex, origins, 
cultures, and. aspirations*: 

a. ResRBct for and knowledge of other social^, cultural, 
and ethnic groups; ^ , 
, b. Understanding one*^ relationship to his natural, 
economic, and social environment; 

c. Respect for the community of man; 

d. Understanding of h*ome and family relationships and 
involvement in the home, community and society in . 
general?\(p. 7) , 

Goal 5: Competence in the pr'oc6'sses of developing values. — 
particularly the formation of spiritual, ethical, religious, 
and moral values which are essential to individual dignity 

and a humane civilization: , 

J* • 

a. Knowledge of the diversity of values; 

b. Skill ,in making value-based choices;' 

c. Commicment to one*s pwn values sa^acceptaiibe 

of diversity, of values ii^ societyTr (p. 7) ^ 
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Goal 6: Knowledge of the humanities^ social sciences, and 
natural sciences at a level required to participate in an 
ever more complex world: 

av Knowledge of the basic methods of inquiry in^ each field; 
b» Interdisciplinary efforts to focus knowledge on 
. problems • (p. 7) 

Goal 9: Understanding of the processes of effective 
citizenship in orcjer to participate in and contribute to 
the government of our society: P 

a. Knowledge about political^ economic, and legal systems, 
with 'an emphasis on democratic institutions and on the 
global interdependence of kheste ^systems; "^^^ 

b. Knowledge* of the^ American poli^cal process at national 
state, and local levels; 

c. Knowledge about taxation and figc^ policy; 

d. Acquisition of , citizenship sj 

1. Decision making 
2/ Group participation 
3. LiBadership and "following." (p. 8) 

Goal 10: Knowledge of the ^edvironment ,and* the relationship 
between- one* s own acts and the quality of the environfeent: 

• a. Awareness of one's relationship to the environment; 

b. Preservation and wise use of resources; ^ . 

c-,^ Understanding the effects on the environment of ' 
man's activities and values-lifestyles, technology, 
^ ' ^ population growth, energy utilization, etc. (p. 8) 

are presently 2,400 courses in values education being 
offered at tjie elementary and ^secondary levels • 

Social studies, English, and other disciplines integrate within 
their courses skill-develoiJment activities which lead to effec- 
tive, responsible citizenship. The SEA provides teacher-training 
and curriculum information which further competency-development 
in social skills of group activity apd academic skills, of inquiry 
and values clarification. ♦ /^^ 
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There are several exemplary pro^^cts. *A consortJnm of six-. 
school districts and parochial Schools In the city of Rochester 
Is engaged In a project cal^d Values Education for Citlzenshlo. 
Two high schools -t In Dobbs Ferry and Portchestef — are restruc- 
turing the SQhool's curriculum to achieve an interdisciplinary 
approach which stresses co^nitiv? and affective skill development 
in the various subject areas • 

In Brooklyn, middle schools are i-nvolved in special projects 

9 ' '* 

• using' Simon's values-clarification materials. 

In the fronx^ special project uses TV to involve students and 
teachers in the construction and resolution of moral dilemmas. 

The University of the State of '^ew Yoi^ sponsors a Huinanlties 
Series, publications intended for the/ise of teachers in elemen- 
t^ary and secondary education* Among the publications are: 

• Humane Life-Cdping Skills' *^ 

• Critical Thinking and' Reasoning; A Handbook for Teachers 
Designing. Interdisciplinary Studies Programs ^ " 
Valuing; A Discussion Guide * 



Developing Instructional Objectives -for Huma nities 

c — — 

Programs 



• Values; Simulations for the Classroom ' / 

These- can be -requested from^Project Search, Division of Humanities 
and Arts, New York State Department ^f Education* 

ESEA Title. IV(c) funds are being used to support the Rochester 
pi'oJ[ect in Values Education for Citizenship. * 

If "further funds. Were available, they would be used to disseminate 
existing exemplary project models throughout the State. 



See Simon,' S., Hi5We, L. W. , ^6t' Kirschenbaum, H. Values clarification: A 
handboQk bf pratt^cal strategies for teachers'"and students . New York* 
Hart Publishing Q^; 1972. \ ~ ~j 
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6. William R. Clauss. 

Associate in Humanistic Education 
Division' of Humanities and Arts 
New York State Department of Education 
Albany, N?w York 12234 . ^ ' 
(518) 474-8779 



North Carolina 



I ■ 



1, North 'Carolina has a strong ^^ijxt:^est in furthering Ethical- 
Citizenship Education (EGE) wifjrnew,~ef fective c6ncepts and 
strategies. Innovative ECE curricula and program development 
are being carried out mainly in the 'Health sciences and social 
studies areas. 

2. A mission statement adopted by the State Education Agency (SEA) 
lists s^verdl student instructional objectives whieh touch upon 
ECE: ^ ' r ^ ' . ♦ 

Students will: \ 

Demonstrat^P^ompetencies in the arts sufficient to enable 
th^ stuilent to make w±se value judgments; 

Demonstrate the skills, knowledge, attitudes an^ habits 
necessary for effective and responsible citizenship; 

Demonstrate the skills, knowledge, attitudes and habits ' 
necessary to develop •^coristriuctive human relationships. 
i (North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 1973, ^ 
P- 1) i 

3/ A Life Skills for Health program, K-12, developed by the Health, 
Safety, and Physical Education division of the SEA is being 
piloted in four demonstration centers in different regions; 
collectively, these centers service all State school districts. 
The curriculum focuses on mental health and human behavior ^ 
. (values clarification, decision-making, problem-resolving, 
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-awareness, uncferstanding and interpreting human needs, 

development of self-concept, development </f interpersonal skills, 

\ / 

and understanding determinants of human Behavior) (North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction,^ 1976) J 

A'. new social srtudi^ curriculum guide developed hy the SEA Social 
Studies dlvi^^orlCapproaches ECE by seekdg to make students both 
active and effective participants in society and deci^lop-^makers 
in their own lives. The skills of inquiry, values ^cihrification, 
lieclslon-maklng, and interpersonal relations are stressed. Of the 
six goals, four refer directly to the development and exercise of 
attitudes in becoming ethical and effective citizens: ^ 

Develop skills and attitudes conducive to the use. of 
rational processes for problem-solving, valuing, and 
• decision-making; ' • * 

Develop positive attitudes toward other .peoples; 

Develop\a system of values ct/nsistent with fundamental 
tenets of democracy; ^ y ' . 

Develop an understanding of oneself and one's relation- 
ship to others and to the environment. (North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction, n.d., p. 3) 

The K-12 Life Skills for Health program was funded by the North 
, Carolina 'Dru^ Authority. ^ 

The social studies curriculum guide was ^funded through the SEA ' 
Social Studies divisioii. 

Jf further funds were available, they would be used for teacher 
in-seivlce education in' order to extend dissemination of c^rent 
life-skilis education and cross-cultural studies. Funds would 
also be used to dfevelop .realistic evaluation instruments to ' ^ 
measure program effects on studenj^s oyer a 3- to^ 5-year period. 
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Peggy Roc^rfess 

Health Educator " ' * 

Department *cf Public 
Instruction 

State of North Carolina 

Raldigh, North Carolina 27611 

(919) 733-3907 



John D. Ellington ^ * * 

Director , 

Division of Social Studies , 
Educationijf 

Department of Public Instruction-^ 

State of North Carolina ' « 

Raleigh, North Carolina ^7611 

(919) 7^3-3907 ' 



North Dakota 




1. Ethical-Citizenship Education (ECE) is a high priority in North 
Dakota. A 1974 Statewide needs assessment ''ranked tc^-related 
goals 2, 3, 7, and 8 in a list of 11 educational goalsl 



2. 




The ECE-related "goals are (in rank order) : - 

Develop good character, self-respect and 
of self-worth: * 



i 



feeling 



Learn to be a responsible citizen and practice 
democratic ideas and ideals; 

Form satisfying and responsible ifelatidnships with 

other people, including those with characteristics. 

different, from his/her own; \ ^ ^ 
# 

Unders*tand and practice the skills *of family and 
commtWity Tivlng. f^torth ^Dakota Department of^ — ^ 
P\rf)lid Instruction, 1974, unpa^e^) ^ 



Special error ts are being made from^ the ^fourth- tp the eighth-^ 
^grdde Jevel to' promote student involvement in the issues and 
practice of cMty government. Students are guided through so^clal^^^ 
studies imits ^d visitations bearing on. the principles and 
practice of democratic government ^ ^ 

Self- Enhancing Education. (SEC) is a K-12 curriculum offering 

opportunities and strategies for skill development in (Jecision- 

V 

making, values clarification, and interpersonal relations. 
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• The State Educ^ation Agency has published a consumer education* 
^ guide intended for seqppdary grades^ a law-and-jilstice guide now 
being used in 55 high schools; and a^omen * s- just ice •guid.e in-N^J) 
,2 tended for secondary grades* * ^ 

4. ' ESEA Title III (innovative project3^, funds were used to develop 
the women 's-j us t ice guide. 

LEAA funds were use'^d for the law-and- just ice guide. 



" NIDA grants were^used to fund the SEC program. 

'5. If further funds 'were available, they/^ would be used to provide 

' technical services to program, d^^lopment and teacher-training in 

such ongoing programs as the SEC project and the social studies 
curricula. 



6. Ronald Torgeson 

Dii'ector / , • - ' - ^ 

/ . :i^ivision of Planning, ^Research, *and Evaluation 

North Dakota Department qf Public Instruction 
^ Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 
. \ ' (^01) 224-2260 , • » 

. ^ • . . ■ / ~ ■ - 

' Ohio 

, . 1. Ohio has a definite interest in citizenship educatjLon and has 

, devSSteped plans for Statewide support of values education. ^ 

, ^ 2. ^ Major State" goals'" of education which refer to the ^CE a^p^^include: 

Social Studies: Each stud^ should know th^ basic 
principles j^nd practices of American Society in com- 
^ parison to other societies, ^as well as the rights 

and duties associated with respodfeble citizenship 
in American Society. . *\ 

Human Relations, Family Living and Persafial Development: 
Each student should have an understanding of the impor- 
tance of human relations, family relationships and the 
9 skills necessary to function successfully in, everyday 

life, (cited in Colorado Department of Education, 1973, 
pp. 45-.46X 

' " r 
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The^tate Education Agency (SEA) -Social Studies division has 
developed an American Bicentennial sourcebook (1976) for elemen- 
tary^and secondary grades • It emphasizes personal respox^sibility 
and civic duty and provides lesson ideas for involving students 
±tk the valu§3 and principles of American government and society; 
its values-clarification approach seeks to develQp students' 
skills of inquiry and" values analysis • ^ ^ 

The SEA has deve^loped a guide to voter competence (1975) for young 
people who ^re about to reach voting age. 

Next year a major effort will be launched by the SEA to^provi.de 
teachers with in-service training in values education — its goals 
and strategies. . 

The State legislJkire provld^ some funds for the development of 
the 'instructional a^Mn-service mater^ls of the Bicentennial 
^ program. ^ 

• If further funds were available, they would b6 used to develop 

y 

curriculum products and in-service'workshops in citizenship^ 
education, and values education.- \ i 



^•ranklin B. Walter 
Deputy Superintendent^ 
Departinent o£ Educ^atidn 
. State of Ohio^ 
.Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 466-2^ 
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Byron Walker 

Supervisor / ^ ^ 
Wvision of Scfcial Studies 
State of Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 466-2979 
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Oklahoma 



1. A recent Statewide needs assessment (1975) records Ethical- 
Citizenship Education (ECE) aa a top priority. . ^ 

2. Among the top 10 State educational' goals, 7 relate to EC 

Underst^^?; the im^prtance of effective participation 
iiV fulfilling one's obligation to society; ' 

' -^sume personal responsibility for oneself and his 
"actions; 

Possess knowledge of .and^ respect "^f or oneself In 
relation to interest ^nd capabilities-; 



« Develop a positive, realistic jecbjhition and (t- 
acceptance of onerfelf; \ • 

Understand, respect anS appreciate the import^ce 

of home, family, arid commtmity life and AjneriS's ^ ' • 

form of government. (Oklahoma State Department of,' • 

Education, 1976a, 1) ^ • , " !/ 

3, Oklahoma currently has ovej 20 school projects which" are (j|||^gned 

to further the ECE goals. . The projects focus primarily on^'^alues. 

clarification and techniques enabling youth to develop^ ffbsitive ^ 

* • * * o 

self-concepts. Several approach citizenship education by iWoly- 

ing youtl^^ their commtmitjij, .government (Chickasha Schools, 

Stigler Sqhpols) (Oklahoma Stat« Dipartment-of .Educat*^, JL976b, 



.pp 



4. 



5 

All 'the above innovative projects^ a^e.j^imded by, ESSA TitleJttI 

moixi^s. * ^ , '^,3yy\ ^ :v - .^^^^ 



5. If furtR^r funds wet'e available^ they would be used to, disseminate 
-existing pilot projects and tds^vide ^echnical assistance in ^ 
teaching-training and program dev^opmei\t. The Sttate Education 
Agency wo^ld also continud its research e^d development, in ECE ' * 
program design and evaluation. ^ " ^ , » > J " ^ 
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(jharleS'W* Sandmann * 

Dir^tor ' 

Planniug, Rese.arch, and Evaluatioi^ ' 

' * * 

Oklahoma State Department of Education , < 

Oklahoma" City-, Oklahoma^^ioS v ^ 

(405) 521-3196. ; , ' • ' 



CitizQpship education, of which ethical/moral education is con- 
sidered'to be a part^-is a high priority in Oregon. A special* 
>^ate Education Agency divisicJn Has been created to provide 



program Leadership -in t&is area. 

^ ' - ^ . y ^ 

Citizenship education has become a r-equired area of study for 
Oregon public -s.choals, pjarsuant to Oregon' Administrative Rule 
22^240radopted« by the St^te Board' of Education in 1974; "It ip 
intended that value^and character development (moral ^ducatio?) 
ds a part .of citizenship)- education" (A^C* - Gtubb, perso^l 
communication, ^976)/ ' ' . ^ . * . - . 



Some aspects of ^itizenship ed-ucation^ are al3o' required by St^te^ 
law: 




/ 



J[# public schools special emphasis ^sball be given 



instruction, .in: lionfesty, . morality, conrteiy,c. obedience 
, to Taw, respect for' the national flag, the Constitution ' 
of the United S-tates and the Cotistritution of the State 
of Oregon', respect lor parents apd the home,,the dignity 
and necessity of honest labor and oth* lessors which* 
' tend tp pifoigote and -develop an upright citizenry »_re^ 
spect for all'humans, regardless of raqe, Q^tor, exceed, - 
\ national* origin, religion, "age, sex or ^ handicaps*. 
Acknoizledgement of the dignity and worth ""of iiadiyiduals 
an-d groups^^and the^ir participative roles in soqietyl 
(Oregon, State oi, J.975). . ' 

^ • ft . 4 ■ 



3. Exemplary Ethical-Citizenship Education (ECE) programs are 

chiefly in the value's-clarification area: a values-education- 

^ . project' in Ashland Public Schools and the values ' projects in the 
Portland Public Schools* • . - 

/ ' . ' 

4* No special funds for ECE how exist. . ' 

^5*. If, funds were available, they would be xise^ to develop an ECE 

• curriculam guide, including course goals and instru^^^iqnal activi- 
ties, Kr-IT. Pilot programs would be conducted in schools through- 
* out the State. - ' • » ; 

6. Alfred C. Grubb - . 

\ • Specialist ^ . • ^ 

^ Citizenship Edudation . , jl . • 

J * . Department of Education 
State of Oregoa 
. *S42 Lancaster Drivfe, N.E. . s ^ 

^ Salem, Oregon 97310 ' : , ^ . *, , 

' " (503) 378-4326 . ' ^ ' « ' 

Penngylvanla . • ■• ' . 

1. Pennsylvania is interested. i^^thical-Citizenship Education (ECE). 

r ' 

' 2. Of Pennsylvania's 10 goals for quality education (1970), 4 are 
considered to be in the ECE domain: 

^ Qiiali.ty education 'should help every child acquire 
the greatest possible understanding of himself and ' 
an appreciation of his worthiness 1^ a member of « 
society. ^ . ^ 

Quality e^^ation should help every child acqxiire 
1. understanding and appreciation of persons belonging 
to siptial, cultural and ethnic' groups different \ 
from his own. . , • 



. * Quality education should help every, child acquire 
the' habits and attitudes associated with responsible 
•citizenship. < ' ' » , ' 

' Quality education should^ ^^^M ^very olii*?d to j)repare 
for a world of rapid change ^nd unforeseeable 'demands 
* • /in which continuing education thro\jg6out his adult 
^ "^ilfe should be a normal expectation. '^vCcited in ^ 
Colorado Department of Education, 1973, p; 48) 

Pennsylvania has implemented a Statewide ^valuation- pro^^SMi, 
Educational Quality • Assessment (EQA) , ^hich 'tests seventh and 
ninth graders every year for their competence in the^ goal ^reas 
listed abov^. All public schools are:expected to offer cutric^la 
addressing the goals, and the EQA office also offers technical ' 
assistance to schools in the selection of such curricula 
(Pennsylvanj[,a. Department of Education, 1973). 

^ahy projects incorporate new ECE concepts, mostly in the field of 
yalues ^duc^tion. A social studies program in Allegheny County ' 
schiDol^T^or fifth, eighth, and tenth grades) uses Kohlberg's 
moral dilemmas. ^ ' 

The Allegheny County program in KohJLberg's .moral dilemmas is funded 
by ESEA Title III (innovative projects).^- 

If further funds were available, they would be used to disseminate 
.programs known to -.be -ef f ectl^ throughout the State, ^and to- 
develbp ECE in-service programs for J:eachers and administrators. 



Hei?bert Edwards- 



Assistant Director- 

Division of Planning and 
' Evaluation 

Pennsylvania Department of 
Education' 



Box 911- • N ^ ^ 

Harri&urg. Pennsylvania 17r26 
(717) -781/3975 



J. Robert Coldiron 

Educational Quality Assessm^t 

Penissylvania Department of 
Education ' i 

Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania . 17126 
(717) 787-3976 



E^ical-Aitizenship Education (ECE) , as a ^ormal^tity,. has not 
been' identified aa a -priority area.' - ' 

There is a State goal, in pt>litical/citizenship education which 
'stresses skill development in analysis, comprehension, and evalu- 
ation.of political issues and documents. Seventy-five performance 
ipdicators (Rhode Islan^ Department of Education, 1976) measuring 
these skills in all educational domains produce a^a which cafi ^ 
stimulate curriculum development and teaching strategies in social 
'studies^ Skill development in the unders tiding, /shaping, arid 
utilizat^p of content i,s emphasized rather t^aji Content studies 
.for ±hip^&d sake,. ' ' ^ ^ ' J 

Twenty-five performance indicators ±n the area of learning environ 
ments measure to what extent rights and demecratlt^prdceduies are 
observed in the conduct of education (Wipde Island' Department of 
Education, 1976).' Student participation ^ the jovemancp of the, 
school is thus encouraged r ' . ' • » ^ 

Rhode ^sland's approach/ to citizenship education emphasizes skill' 
development^ and practice, mainly within social studies. 

.Consumer-Bducation programs empliasize responsible citizenship 



practices* ^ 




No special funds for ECE now exist. 
N© .response^ 
Ralph Daniel's 

Division of Researcji, Planning," ani 
Rhode Island Department of Edijpa 
199 Promenade Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 02 
(401) ;277-3126 * . • * 




South Carolina 



•South Carolina' has an interest in the, areas of moral/values educa-*" 

tion and citizenship education. ^ 

s 

2. Values education, is seen as the approach for realizing goals in 
moral educSation.' New 5-year objectives within values education " 
will be' met wltlv the» development' of valuefi-rclarification and » 
•decision-making. pr6grams. 

3, Several programs and program-development, efforts are relevant to 
. * Ethical-Citizenship Education (ECE). * Secondary schools in South 

' Carolina, use a law-related educational Curriculum developed by the 
Pdlltical-^liegal Institate in New Jersey. The curricTulum incJ^^des 
topjcs such as free speech,, the decision-making process, and . > 
ci«.zen, participation. ^^^^X^ / 

Teachers' workshops in 92 school districts help upgrade teaching 
tS.trategies as part of the 5-year plan to upgrade basic skills; 
instruction iti values-clarification teaching methods is included 
in thes^ worjcshops. ^ 

n\ ESEA Title ITt funds implement the- law-related education. , 

• ' ' ■ ; • • ^ • f 

^ ^ .5-. * If- furflier funds were available, they would be used to promote . . 
State- level development of teaching kits' in values-education atrat- 
' egies and consxjmer economics. Additional funds would be allocated 

* more specifically to the develop||^ oi. teaching guidelines, within 
th^ 1>r9ad ECe area." Voting-education workshops could be provided. 

, -) Various curricular areas' coxild be augmented with ECE materials. » . 

6.'- Henry Hollingsworth , Tom Parks 

Dispcfor • . . • ^ .Curriculum Development Center 

Geqtral .Edjacation ' South Caroling- Department of 

5^th.Cafolina Department of ' Education , \' . ; 

• -Education . 805 Rutledge Off:^ Building 

■ 805f Rutledge Office Bxiilding-' , Columbia, South Carplina 29201 
.Columbia, -South Carolina 2§201 / (803) 758-2652. . ^ ^ ^ 

(803) " 758-3194 ' ,■ * ' • " • • 
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South Dakota 



1. 



'2. 



3. 

4. 

5; 



fthical-Citizenship Education (ECfe) is considered an area of 
continuifag importance; ,with recent Statewide needs assessment v. 
assigning it high' priority., ^ . > - V^^** 

South Dakota law, in Section SJ)CL 13-33-6 ,\requires every public 
and nonpublic elen^en^tary and secondary school in South Dakota ; 

to provide spftcial^ inoral instruction intended to impress 
^upon the minds of students the. importance of truthfulness, 

/ • temperance, ^ purity, public spirit, pattioti-sm,, respect 

for one's neighbor, ' obedience^ to parents, l^respect for the 
contributions of minority and etl:\j5ic groups to the heritage 
of South Dakota and due'deference to old age. (F.R. Vandc, 

^ ' /personal gommunicatiod. May 25, 1976) 

- * ' » * pi • 

The Deputy State Superintendent states that providing school pro- 

grams to meet these legal criteria JLs most difficult. Starting 

July 1,:1$76, the ^tate ^Education Agency .will begin esJ^loring ' 

appropriate c.dnceptg m)on which,,,to base guidelines in the areas 

mandate'd. Curriclllim^specislists will be. employed to* develop- tl^ 

guidel^Lnes for program development and evaluation. (Fre.d Wanek,' 

personal gommunicatdon. May 1976). * /- ^ 

There a;re* currently no -'exemplary programs that relate directly 
to ECE. .' >i , ' ' ' ' ' * . * . 



No re^sponse. 



If funds were ^^*ilable^ ^ they would be used to furthet explore 
progtam-deyelopment guidelines to meet^ the legal cr lle't ia^ cited 



> above. , , , « 

*6. * F..R. Wanek ' 

Deputy $tateiSuperintencfefe' 
South Dalfota Department- of- Edu'^atio 
State Capitol Building 
I ^ • Pierre, South Dakota 57502; 
* .(605) 224^3243. ' ' 
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Tennessee" is strongly interested, in Ethical-Citizenship Education 
(ECE). ' • . • . ^ 

Among 10 basic goals^ 2 refer dfrectly to ECE: . 

Eaqh person should know anH iise^he basic requirements 
for responsible citizenship > 

Responsible ficltlzenshlp Is. based principally upon a 
knowledge of and ^willingness to pursue the rights, 
privileges and responsibilities given to each citizen 
by the U*, S. Constitution and the courts. The goal 
•includes such concepts is: 

Appreciation of the elective "system and knowing- 
how to vote; 

^Respect for the rights and property of others;/ 
Respect for and cooperation with those in 
* authority; ^ ' ^ , 

^ Knowledge and appreciation of the history of 
the community,, state, nation aiid world; 
J The' obeying- of basic rules of school and 
* community; ' * ^ 

Concern 'for the well-being of ^others; 
Knowledge of and willingnfess to apply legal ^ 
principles for bringitig about construjftive, 
political and scfcial change; 
Competence in judging' the merits o| 'opposing 

pqtttical issues and" candidates for public • ^ 
' office;^ * ' ' ^ ' 

An understanding of the merits of the free 
enterprise ^system as compared to 6thet\ 
sy§tems; # . * . 

An understanding of the merits* of our polititaL 
/ ^ - system as compared tp other systems. , /* 

Egtabllsh and maintain satisfactory relationships with 



1 



\ Other 



ersons . 



A satisfactory xelat!b»^hip with another person as^used 
, in thi9 goal means. that|thje rel^idinshlp, . at lea^t, ,iQ- 
Volves mutual resf^ct add / at best,^ is beneficial to 
\ both. ^Implied in ^11 good relationships dmon^ people 
is that each person has Cultivated moral and ethical 
'^alufes which should b^ used as gxxides. A i^urther defi- 
nition of ' the goal includes: 

■ — 80 . - • ■ . • 
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Kfiowledge of a variety of moral and ethical values 
and'kising this knowledge for establishing a per- 
solMryalue system free from bias and prejudice; 
Changing of personal values held when the ^change - 
' is iJiorally beneficial to self and others; . 
'Compef:ence in interpersonal and group relationships; 
Willingngss to establish .and maintain good rela- 
tiotaships with other, student?, teachers, admin- 
istrators and with persons belonging to social, 
,y cultural aad ethnic groups different from' one's - 

/ own; 1 . . ' ' , - . , 

JJ> Understanding the role of home and family in 

^developing attitudes and values which enhance 
' ' good human relations, (cited in Colorado . 

Departmenrt of Education, 1973, p. 54) /• 

3. ^ Values-clarification projects exist in several schools/ 

The State Education Agency (SEA) Social "Sbudies- division is en- 

^ gaged in identifying promising programs 'in the nation which can 
* , ... ^ -> ^ 

/ further ECE objectives. . . ' ^ 

Social studies curriculum specialists, provide technical assistance 
. to schools' in locating and implementing strategies in values ,educa 
tion and citizenship education. 

4. No fecial ^imds for ECE now exist. • \ 

If funds Were available, t;hey would he used t^ establish a con^ 
sortium of scheol systems to address. the question of ECE in- ^. • 
service education and program^evelopment. The'SEA would create 
curriculum guides on sp'ecifi^c ECE topics and provide resource C 
guides to schools. | 
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John Gaines 

Director- of Secondary Education ) 
Tennessee State Department of Education 
111 Cordell H^JJJuilding . / / 

Nashville, Tennessee 37219' " 
($15) 741-7856 • \ * ,J 



Texas has a 'strong interest in furthering Ethical-Citizenship 

Education (ECE) . ^ * - • 

• * # 

The State Education Agency (SEA) goals Include several objective 

directly related ^o ECE: , • . . ' 

Citizenship and Political Understanding and Competence ^ 

Kniawledge abput comparative political systems with > 
^ emphasis on democratic institutions, the American . 

heritage, and the- respotisibilities and privileges of 
* citizensTiip; 

Skill for p'^atticipating in >the processes of public and 
\ private political organizations and ^pr influencing 
decisions made' by such organizatfofcis^ 

* Competence in judging^ the merits of Competing poli- 
tical ideologies and candidates ^ for political position, 

*^ Competence in Personal and Social delations 

Knowledge about basic psychological, sociological, 
and cultural factors affectii^g human behavior; 

in interpersonal an? group relatione, ' and in ^ 
formation of ethicalLand moral .standards of behavior; ^ 

Coinpetence for adjusting to changes in personal , status 
• and social pat temg.. (Texas State Board of Education, 
i976, unpaged) ^ . / * 

Several exemplary programs approach ECE through ^he deyelpppient 
•of lifetime st.udent ^coiapetencies in decision-iqaking, values 
education, and* interpersonal -relations. 

The SEA has published a K-12 curriculum guide (crime pteventim 
and d^jig educati</n) with instructional objectives; it h^s also 
suggested classroom strategies and content in skill developmeht 
(Texas Education Agency, 1973). ' * 
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The SEA has alsS published a guide for teachera'^which lists de- 
'sirable teacher competencies which will enable effective teaching 

♦ V r 

for student ECE outcomes (Texas Educatibn Agency, '1975) . 

A law-related curriculum (Dallas and cither cities^) is associated 
with the American Bar Association program to promote good citizen- 
ship by Unciilcating a respect for the law through knowledge of the 
legal process* 

The State legislature voted funds for the cripe-prevention and 
drug-education program, and some ESEA Title IV(c*) ^unds were also 
allocated to the*^ project. ' 



If further ftinds were^vailable, they would be used to provide 
teacher-training in affective educational strategies throughout 
the State. Curriculum mate^ial^^' would be created to augment the 
limited materials for skill/competency development. 

Louise B. Doalej^ . ^ 'Virginia Cutter 

Director ^ Director ^ 

Crime and Drug Prevention " Texas Education Agency 

Program 

' ' \ 201 E. 11th Street 

Texas Education Agency 

* \ . \ Austin, Texas 78701 

201 E. 11th Street ^ ^^^^^^^ 
Austin, Texas 78701 u 
(512) 475-2952 



Utah has a strong interest *in Ethical-Citizensfiip Education (ECE). 
In "March 1975, f committee was formed at the request of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, with the charge of conceptu- 
alizing*and developing programs in Education for Citizenship; . 
values are to be included in the committee *S ^deliberations.^ 
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Education for Citizenship vtIII be fulfilled primarily within the"* 
social studifes curricula^ Althoygh all disciplines can. contribute 
to ECE, social studies Is se.en as that part ol the general *educa- 
tlpn» program wltlch l-s most 'directly concemec^ with preparg^tion for 
good citizenship. . v . 

The purposes o^ social studies, in tTiis regard, include the follow 
ing instructional' objectives: 



(1) gocialization^ aimed, at helping the evolving' individual 
to become an effective member of social groups; 

(2) Decision-Making Processes > aimed at helping the evolving 
individual to make effective use of his intellectda] 
in reaching decisions about his social concerns: 




(3) Values- and Valuing , aimed at helping the evolving 
individual to identify, examine, formulate, and evaluate 
his own values and to act^in ^accord with,. his considered 
values; ' ^ 

(4) Citizenship ^ aimed at helping the evolving individual ; 
to use more effectively the processes of a representative**- 
democratic government; 

(5) Knowledgemcquisition > aimed at, helping the evolving 
individual to^ acquire and utilize information and IntelleQ- 
tual~ skills /provided through the Social Sciences together ^/ 
with other yfarganized disciplines in dealing wlth^is social 
concerns (Utah Sfate Board of Educatfion, 1975, p! 3) 

A valifes-education project in Cottonwood' High School, Granite 
School District, has used c^se studies' to 'Jielp students analyze 
their va3[ues' in relation to issues of citizenship and morality. 
The project directors are membefs of the Department of Educational 
Research and Development at ^the University of Utah. 

A Responsibie Parenth/^d project is being piloted in high schools 

in several districts. It .of fers high school students training 

♦ 1^ 
in family concepts,^ and skill development in values analysis and 

"* * ' . - 

decision-making. * . * . . 
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The values-edufeation project was funded ty thie United States' 
Office of Education and the National Science Foundation. 

If further funds were available/ they would be used to, initiate 
' • ' ' ^^^^ 

the Responsible Parenthood project in many other, school districts. 

' Funds wouldi^lso bt^-a^ed to develop a K-^12 curriculun^ in' "humaniz- 
ing education." Finally, the State feducation Agency would prepare 

' a curriculum guide presenting instructional objectives and 
classroom strategies to help students deVe]^op a positive self-*" - 
image, think creatively, and be *more open to j^earnlng-and to thair 
fellow students in_side and outside the ' classroom. 



6. Phillip. Hill 

Director of^Fubirc Tnf ormation 
Unit 

Utah State Board of Education 
250 E, Fifth, Sduth * 
Salt Lake Cit:y, »Utah 84111 
(801) 533-543 



Morris Rowley 
Director ^ 

Division of ;rechnical Assistance 
Utah State "*Board of Education 
250 E.. Fifth, South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
(801) 533-5431 * - 



Vermont 



1. 



2. 



There is a strong interest In the development of new and/etsfective 
Ethical-Citizenship Education 'prograHs . ^ 



3. 



Vermont is about to require basic competencies as a prerequisite 
to a high sclioolVdiploma; among these is "basic competency in 
reasoning which includes several moral-reasbning sjcills: 

The State'Education Agency has conducted ^oral-reasoning workshops 
in sdiools Across the State, using an approach base,d on Kohlbe^rg's 
case Mudies-^and mqral dilemmas. • • ' 

Vermont also has a. Iaw~related education project in five hi;gh 
schools. ;. Thl^ year, each of these^chools is carrying out .a pro-' 
gram of la^-r^lated teaching and gleaming, ^collecting Heacfiifig^ 
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7>^ mdteAals, and conducting teacher-training workshops. The five 
project directors are^social studies teachers who are prepared 
to suggest ide^s to. fellow teachers (Vermont State Department of 
E^uc^tiott, 1975) . • . • * ^ 

4. The law-related education project is funded throug^.the Governor's.- 
Committee on the Administration of Justice.' ^ 

5. If further funds Were ^available, they wpuld be used to disseminate " 
the moral-reasoning and law-related education projects throughout 
the State4 There is/dlso a particular interest in the possibility 
of conducting research into th^proce'sses of classrooxg learning 

and the classrootn variables which affect moral reasoning.' 



Jam6s Lengel . 

Social Studies Consultant ^ 
pivision of Elettfentary and Secondary Education 
Vefeiiont^State.Jtepartment of Edu<^tion 
\ ^ Moritpelier, Vermont ^5602 
(802) *fe8-3115 ^1 • -X 



Virginia 



I4 ^^iefe is a growing interest In rlthica^Citizenship Education XECE). 
In 1976 two positipn papers dealing with ethics and moral values 
^were submitted by the State Educatioh Agency to the State Board of 
Education (Virginia^Department of 'Education, 1976a, 1976b) ; 

Increasing emphasis igf placed on^ citizenship education in -current ^ 
educatidnal practice and planning, and the study of moral values 
, ^fs considered to b^ Within this scope. ' . 

L In f976^he Virginia General Asserpbly^^assed 
quality' for pul?lic -school^. Chapter 714 li 
.'^of public education which t^i^ndate ECE: 
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/- < . ■ * ■ 

Whereas," the goals of .public educatloty in' Virginia • - 

, are to aid -each pupil", consistent with his or her . " 

abilities and educational need^^-^to: . , . 

t ' 

Participate in s.ociety >as a responsible pitizen; 

Develop (ethical standards of Uehavior- and a posiVivfr'^ 
and realistic self-iiiagi ; (Virginia General Assdtnbly, 
1976, p. 1), ■ 

3. Although there are current effort^ to establish law-related educa- 
tl^l curricula- la social studies courses, it is .too early to ^ 
pinpoint exemplary ECE prograife. ' " , 

4. No sf5ecial funds for ECE now exl^t. , ' . 

5. If. funds were available, they would be used to establish a task 
force, with tti,e primary objective of conducting 'a Statewide EC 
needs assessmeot. The 'task force would also collect inflation 

• ;on effective ECE programs across the country. Law-related educa- 

.tional pilot projects would be disseminated to • additional schools. 

Monies would be awarded for teacher assistance in^ the^ deveiopm^nt. 

•of law-related curricula* arf4 for 'teacher-traiiiing. ^ 
)• 'C^rl I?. Riehin . ' ^ > 

Assistant Superintendent ^for Instruction * 

^ Commonwealth of Virginia . . \ ^ - , ^ 

Richmond, Virginia 23216 
(804) "786^3893 j v 

gton \ 



J . Washing^ would' like schc^ol districts, to provide education in '"i^ 

the ar^ ethical, moral, and v^ueS- decision-making. It is' 
^ also interested iii providing pi-o^gr^^ to establish clti'zenshiti'. 
education.- ' ' ' ^'-^ . ' — i " • ' ^- 



The State;, Education Agency (SEA) states in its goals for public 
schools: • \ tss, 

As a result af the process of educatipn, all students 
should clarify their basic values and de-^elop a com- 
^ mitinent to act upon these values within the framework 
y of their rights and responsibilities as participants^ 
in the democratic process, (cited in Colorado Depart- 
ment' of Education, 1973, p. 65) 

While Washington does not now have exemplary Ethical-Citizenship 
Pd^cation (ECi) progx;ams, it does operate a project in the Tacoma 
Public Schools that may develop dnto a model ECEf curriculum in 
the coming year. 3^t is an interdisciplinary progra^ in social 
studies, language^ arts, and health called Ethical Quest in a 
Democratic ^Society. , Values analysis, communications, and career- 
education themes are used to enable students to Aground personal- 
values in th'eir experience of tlife world. - — / 

There is an interest in accurately assessing community feelings 
, and goals, related to moral education and citizenship education. 
The SEA feels that care must be. ^aken in planning community in— ^ 
volvement aiyi establishing ECE parameters for which frhe schools 
can ^seasonably assume responsibility* - ^ » 

The Tacoma Public Schools project is funded by the National J 
Endowment for the Humanifl^es. » . * * ' 

If further fimds were available,' they would be used ^r technical 
assistance, focusing on the relationship between ths^ommunity 
and school design and implementation olp ECE programs. 



•Robert Groeschell 
Director 

Program Development • 

Division of Curricjulum and Instruction 

Washington Department of Public Instruction 

Old Capitol Building / ( 

Olympia, Washington 98504 

(206) 753-6727* \ o^>J 



West Virginia , • . * • ' • 

1. West Virginia is interested ^in EtljlcalTCitizenship E8ucatit)n <ECE), 

2. The. State Education Agency (SEA) has articulated several goals In 

the ECE alrea:*/ . * ' 

* • 

Each individual shall: • , " * 

Acquire the skills, understanding, and appreciation 
necessary for relating to and working with other* pfeople; 

Acquire knowledge and understanding of society^^s social, • 
economic, and political systems, and shall acquire an * 
, ^ understanding of personal relationship to 'them; 

Acquire a sense of self-respect through an understanding 
and appreciat;Lon of his/her abilities, needs, interests, 
. goals; arid worth; 

. • ' * • 

* Acquire the knowledge, habits, and attitudes of a respon- 
sible citizen; 

Acquire the abJykLty to ^evelop basic values and ethical* 
. principles and apply them td life; . 

Improve his/her* capacity to respond to the needs and " 
responsibilities which* occur. in daily living; 

^ ' * * 

^ Gain the capacity to respond successfully in a changing . 

• world; * / * ' 

Gain knowledge and appreciation pf how people grow and 
' develop within the context of family and community ^if"^ ^ 

Develop* an understanding of and appreciation for- people 
from other social, cultural, ethnic and national groups/ 
both4)ast and present; \ A . « 

Gain knowledge and app^eciati^ of the envirionment and r4 
recognize personal resppnsibiHty for its quality. '(West 
• * Virginia Board of Educ6tion> 19^, pp. 2-3) 

3. Several community-based projects use aSfective"" teaching strategies 
to develop self-esteem in students. Thes^e programs^ are l?ased upon 
the precepts of Kra^rwohl, Simon, R^hs, andXBloom with regard to 
.objectives and curriculum design. 
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West Virginia schools (e^g,, Poqahpntas County) klso have programs 
which ii^volve parents, teachers, and students in values education,^ 
family Counseling, and community a^fars, ^ These programs, generally 
focus on juVenile delinquents and their familieis/ \ . , 

4, The community-based programs which include family counseling are 
generally fynded through the Governor's Justicd Commission with 

€ L&AA funds^^ ' • , . ^ - ^- ' 

5, If further funds were available, they would be us'ed^ to further 
research and develo f)ment in moral-reasoning curricula. Experts » 

> in the field would be used to develop model cujrricuia and programs. 
The SEA would provide technical assistance throughout the State: 
organizing ^n-^service workshops, formulating program recoimnenda- 
tions, and helping in program development, 

6, John McClure , . ' / 
West Virginia Board of Educamon 

Roo^ 337-B 
Capitol Complex 

Charleston, West Virginia 25305^ 
.:(304) 348-3744 



Wisconsin 



4» Wisc6nsin has'^^trong interest in furthering political under- 
atanding and citizenship in its scliools. Moral education, 
emotion-laden area for many citizens, is being studied in order 
to determine how it might be' approached in public education, '\ 

2, Hie State Education^^Agency (SEA) lists several objective^ which^ 
reflect concern with Ethical-^Citizensl^ip Education (ECE>: 

The student shall: . ^ 

Have insig'ht itito one's own value structure, how values 
affect^e's life and r<^lationship with others; 



* « T 

Have a desire to contr^ute to the well-being- of soci^e'ty 
in" all areas of his/heir life and ^lace a higher yalue on 
people thto things; 

^Understand and appreciate the value systems, cultures^ 
/ 0 customs and history of his/her own heritage as well as 
/ those of others. ' , ' * ' 

' v.. v^^^ . Possess the^ skills and attitudes necessary to ^assure the 

continuing developmei^t of: * 

a, respect for^ the rights of^ one's vself a:nd others; 
^ b. the, ability to 'form satisfying and responsible 
, / / . " ^relationships with awide variety of people; * 
" ^ ^ skill in* gfoup^elations; , 

d. the ability to initiate and maintain personal ' - 
friendships; 

I ' e^ a re^cognition of the political, social apd cultural 

interdependence among pedples of tjie world; 
*f . an understanding of the various domestic and inter- 
national life styles; ^ ' * 
V g. the ability to manage conflicts in values;. 
Ih. ^respect for the work efforts of one 's"^" self and "all 
- oth'erfe. ' * • ^ . , 

Understand the structure, governance and governmental 
^ . heritage •of society (communit^s, 'state; national, world); 

Understahd the importance qf eJEf^ctive participation in 
fulfilling his/her obligations to**society; \ 

" . ** ' ' . ^ ' 

^ Have developed the skills to participate a 'democratic 
\ society as a res^ult of his/her total school experience.. 
• (Wisconsin Department of Public Instructiion,- 1972, pp. 7-9) 

3. The SEA ^cof rently developing pertotmance objectives in the 
aforementioned educational "goals. Specific behavioral objectives 
in ethical/moral education and citizenship^ education are bein'g 
defined to serve as bases for curriculum, deiyjelopment . 

No programs in schools were 'desighaued' as -exemplary at this tim^. 

4. No special funds 'for ECE n'ow kxist/.. ' '/.c/ - 

5. No response. ■ ^ ■ ■• . * . .' - 
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6, Jim Gold . ^ ^ . . 

Dlvisioiu of Evaluation * / » 

Wisconsin Depattment of Public Instruction . ' 
126*Langdon Street , . ] ^ ' 

\^ liadisbn^ Wisconsin 53702 

(608) 266-7941 * , ' ' ' 



Wyoming 



1. ^ Wyoming has a strong interest in Ethical-Citizenship Education 

. (ECE). In a recent Statewide needs assessment which polled 
tcEachers, parents, and students, moral/varues education was one* 
of the highest priorities. ' ^ 

2, Several- goal statements reflect the interest ia ECE: 

The student should have a positive attitude toward, 
have^ a basic. knowledge of, and apply his knowledge 
in the area of: 

* ^ Citizenship and civic responsibility; • ^ *' 

Moral and ethical values • (cited in Colorado' 
Department of Education, 1973, p* 70)'' 

In order to 'realize t^ies/^broad goals, . tfie State Education Agency 
(SEA) is currently developing, behavioral objectives which more 
precisely articulate the content apd scope of ECE. • » . 

3« Drug-ediicktion^jprograms during the past 6 or 7 years include ECE 
objectives in their design! The^se programs seek to develop 
"humanist" '-and "life-coping skills." Hymanist skills refer to 
' af fecti-ve s enabling students, to improve their self-image 

and maintain mentalJxealth, Life-coping" skd,lls include decision- 
making, 'interpersonal communication, and values ^analysis. 

4. The drug-education effort has. been fuhded in part by ESEA Title V 
money. ^ * ^ ' - • 
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If further funds were availaVle,- they would be used to disseminata 
tHe Srug^education prograiju throughout the St^te, with\he SEA 
providing in-service training to teachers .dn af fective-educatioti 
strategies. Monies would be osed to supi^rt the writing of ECE 
performance objectives and enabling teaching strate'^ies. 

Thomas Morris * ' * 

Director \ , ^ . 

Curriculum Services 

- H 

.Wyoming ^Department of Education 

VHathaw^y Building ^ . - * 

Cheyenne y Wyoming 82002 • " 

J307) 777-7411 > 
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ETHICAL-CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION (ECE) hSIJas its objective the development of €CE programs and their 
introduction in schools (public, nonpublic, ^nd parochial) across the natiorr wishing to undfSrtake such activity 
iCommon to all ECE programs is the following instructional goal, to teach students the knowledge^ skills, and 
dispositions {ivhich will enable tt^m to realize in action the civic ethics basic to American democratic tradition?, 
Chief among these civic ethics are. caring for the interest of self and.others, equal consideration for all persons; 
rational decision-making, and^ by extension,/ liberty, justice, and equality. The program is based on 
school-community cooperation, a ^trajigy which explicitly calls for flexibility and adaptation of ECE 
approaches according \o local community needs and perceptions. The ECE effort will promote ^d support state 
and local educational agencies, in building tke^ capacity ^o* attain the program objective. Public policy^ 
theory-bdildingv, re^arch, developfment, and dissemination are seen as supporting task-force aq^as. 
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